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BODY AND MIND, OR, THE DATA OF MORAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M, D. 
Part J. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Among the nations of the East, tradition has pre- 
served the memory of a flood so destructive that, the 
present world hesitates to credit the record of its devas- 
tations. The time may come when our children will 
find it equally difficult to realize the horrors of the 
moral cataclysm which for nearly fifteen hundred years 
submerged the homes of the Caucasian race with a 
deluge of madness and superstition. 

The highlands of science have emerged from that 
flood, but the foot-hills are still covered with the wrecks 
of a former civilization; the sediment of prejudice still 
attests the high-water marks of mental degeneration, and 
the present age can bear witness to the emotions of 
mingled doubt and delight at the appearance of an arc 
of promise in the form of a religion ofscience. The first 
gleam of that sunburst has long cheered the friends of 
light with the hope of an ultimate victory over the pow- 
ers of darkness, For more than two hundred years the 
delusions of anti-naturalism and its utter inefficiency for 
the regeneration of mankind, have become more and 
more evident to all independent thinkers. They could 
not fail to perceive that the precepts of a world-despis- 
ing Messiah were a fatal obstacle to the material 
progress of mankind. They could not ignore the fact 
that the systematic suppression of secular science had 
avenged itself by a far-gone marasmus of intellectual 
decrepitude, They could not ignore the evidences of 
physical degeneration, induced by the utter neglect ot 
that health-culture that had for ages sustained the 
prestige of pagan civilization. The authority of Jesuit- 
ism rested almost entirely upon the alleged moral value 
of its tenets, a claim sadly at variance with the evidence 
of practical experience, but still tacitly accepted by a 
generation inoculated with the dogma of natural deprav- 
ity. The apostles of science, however, have begun to 
question both the premises and the inference of that 
doctrine, and the last support of the medieval delusion 
will hopelessly collapse as soon as a plurality of its 
victims shall realize the fact that the gospel of anti-nat- 
uralism is the most immoral, as well as the most mind- 
enervating and health-blighting of all known supersti- 


tions. The depreciation of physical education opened the 
door to effeminacy and all its concomitant vices, The 
suppression of healthier pastimes became a direct cause 
of intemperance and sexual aberrations. The encourage- 
ment of mendicancy and procrastination undermined the 
moral basis of industry. The doctrine of passive sub- 
mission to injustice became a main-stay of despotism. 
The instinct of truth was crushed out by the dogma of 
salvation by unreasoning faith, The promptings of 
humanity were suppressed by the dogma of eternal 
punishment, and the alleged sinfulness of our natural 
affections. The instinct of justice was perverted by the 
dogma of predestination. 

But the most fruitful cause of the moral degenera- 
tion that made the era of monasteries the darkest page 
in the history of mankind was, after all, the total neglect 
of physical science,especially of that branch of physiology 
which teaches the manifold 

INTERACTION OF BODY AND MIND, 

The dualism of ancient moralists proved for centuries 
a root of baneful delusions. The Brahmins, the priests 
of Egypt, and many Gnostic philosophers, as well as the 
seers and prophets of Islam, considered the “soul” a 
mere guest of the body, a heterogeneous entity apt to 
survive the decay of its earthly tabernacle. They 
believed in the existence of a spirit-world extraneous to 
material creation and often neglected the revelations of 
nature in their effort to fathom the mysteries of 
ghost-land. 

But the apostles of anti-naturalism went further. 
Their moral cosmogony makes the body the enemy of 
the soul and systematically contrasts the interests of 
earth and the “ Kingdom of Heaven.” In the language 
of asceticism the “ world” and the “ flesh” are synonyms 
of sin; the suppression of our natural instincts is persist- 
ently inculcated as a primary condition of salvation; the 
abasement of the body is distinctly enjoined as the best 
means of securing the promotion of spiritual welfare. 
The anti-physical principle of the New Testament is, 
indeed, the key to the enigma of the most monstrous aber- 
rations of medieval theology, and the keystone of a world- 
redeeming religion of science should be the truth that 
the highest moral and the highest physical welfare of 
mankind can be only conjointly attained. 

The empirical knowledge of that fact has at last been 
bought at a price which the world cannot afford to pay 
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a second time. The unnatural restraint of convent-life 
resulted in such hideous nightmares of hysterical super- 
stition that their memory still haunts the dreams of the 
Caucasian nation like the after-effect of a brain fever. 
The alcoholic excesses of the medixval priesthood 
avenged themselves in a depth of intellectual abasement 
that made the name of a monk a by-word among the 
t mperate nations of Islam. The inhuman oppression of 
the bondsmen enslaved by the system of clerical feudalism 
bore its fruit in the butcheries of the Peasants’ War and 
the French Revolution, and ripens an aftermath in the 
doctrines of Anarchism and Nihilism. The moralists 
that ranted about the golden streets of the New Jeru- 
salem permitted their own towns to reek with filth till the 
‘immortal souls,” as well as the despised bodies of their 
dupes were assailed by appalling epidemics—plagues, 
tcourging manias, dancing manias, contortion-fits and 
manias of suicide. For centuries the insane suppression 
of physical recreation on the day when a vast plu- 
rality of workingmen find their only chance of leisure 
has driven millions to drown their misery in the Lethe 
of intoxication, and thus, by the direct influence of fanat- 
ical anti-naturalism, produced the very evils which the 
exponents of that creed denounce as the result of natural 
depravity. 

For the strictest followers of a Nature-hating 
Messiah, the pagan ideal of a “healthy mind in a 
healthy body,” has, indeed, been perverted into the para- 
gon of a world-renouncing soul in a crushed body; but 
even for the millions who modified that extreme of in- 
fatuation with some alloy of practical secularism, the im- 
aginary antagonism of body and soul remained, and still 
remains, a source of baneful misconceptions, The science 
of the thousand fold moral effects of physical causes is 
still a sealed book to a large plurality of our fellow-men, 
and it is curiously characteristic of the anti-physical bias 
of their hereditary ethics, that at the same time they are 
ready, not only to admit, but to exaggerate, the physical 
effects of moral causes. A semi-conscious tendency of 
their mental constitution inclines them to emphasize the 
influence of the “immaterial soul” on the despised, 
earth-begotten body, and to deny, or ignore, the evi- 
dences of a reflex-influence. The revivalists of medi- 
eval phantasms surfeit us with their accounts of 
miraculous cures effected by the “ Christian faith” of 
the patient. Our mesmerian miracle-mongers expatiate 
upon the physical transformations induced by the mere 
volition of the magnetiseur. The metamorphoses of 
the Ovidian fairy-tales are rivaled by the portents of 
medieval church-legends. At the mere prayer of an 
orthodox saint blind men regain their sight, cripples their 
lost limbs, beldames their lost youth; consumptives are 
resurrected from their beds of disease, and even corpses 
from their tombs. Thousands of scrofulous natives of 
medieval England hoped to cure their ailments by the 


benediction of the lawfully anointed sovereign, and a 
modern King of Spain endeavored to remedy tie bar- 
renness of his nuptial couch by embroidering a petticoat 
for an image of the Holy Virgin. Spanish strategists 
even attempted to compensate the inefficiency of their 
marines by baptizing their line-of-battle ships with ful- 
some-saintly names. The dogmatists of qur Southern 
swamp-States still include piotracted prayer-meetings 
among the specifics for the cure of climatic fevers, though 
in less fervil latitudes the therapeutic use of homilies 
seems to be limited to their substitution for the soporifics 
of the drug market. The sinfulness of free inquiry is still 
illustrated by numerous anecdotes commemorating the 
fate of unbelievers struck dumb in the act of abusing 
their organs of speech to the detriment of clerical in- 
terests. 

The moral effects of physiological predispositions, on 
the other hand, ate strangely underrated. Of a thousand 
splenetics who bemoan the vanity of earthly existence, 
perhaps not a dozen suspect that their pessimism could 
be cured by a slight change of diet. The carnivorous. 
missionary who preaches the gospel of meekness to an 
assembly of Hindoo peasants, hardly dreams that the 
vegetarianism of his hearers more than compensates the 
lack of dogmatism. The pious father who hopes to 
protect his boys from worldly temptations by robbing 
them of their holiday sports, would be amazed to learn 
that his very asceticism is apt to increase the danger of 
secret vices, as naturally as the exclusion of fresh air in- 
creases the peril of dry-rot. The moral bias of race in- 
fluences has hardly begun to be recognized in the 
theories of our international reformers; and men who 
would laugh at the idea of raising a young hyena for 
watch-dog purposes, nevertheless hope to cure the savage 
propensities of a young Hottentot by prayers and 
Sunday-school text-books. They would not waste their 
time in trying to gather figs from thorns, yet devote 
years to the attempt of appealing to the sentimental in- 
stincts of men who have been starved into chronic rancor, 
and who by ages of oppressjon and imposture have been 
taught to assume the defensive armor of universal mis- 
trust. The moral influence of climate is an agency 
equally unknown tothe moralists who preach continence 
on the Senegal and frugality on the banks of the Neva,. 
and who berate the natives of the Arctic snow-wastes. 
for their lack of Arcadian trust of the bounty of Provi- 
dence. Nor has their philosophy ever recognized the. 
intuitive contrasts of youth and old age. “ After seeing 
his children and children’s children,” says the law of 
Menu, “a world-weary man shall retire to the peace of 
solitude, and devote the end of his life to contemplation 
and daily communion with the spirit of Brahma.” But 
our spiritual task-masters attempt to enforce the instincts 
of decrepitude upon the mind of earth-loving youth; they 
darken the morning hours of life with the gloom of 
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night; the munisters of Quietism gather dead leaves to 
smother the budding flowers. 

But the most neglected branch of moral physiology 
is certainly the study of the moral and mental effects of 
pathological tendencies, The contrasts of the psychic 
phenomena in health and disease have no place in the 
science of our moral philosophers; the traditional pre)- 
udice of dualism seems to shrink from the recognition 
of the striking analogies of moral and physical changes 
under the influence of abnormal conditions. The 
oppogents of Monism are loath to admit that the func- 
tions of the “immortal soul” can be modified by sani- 
tary arrangements, that its vigor declines with the vigor 
of the body, that many of its special faculties can be 
stimulated or annihilated by surgical operations; that 
every modification of physiological conditions is accom- 
panied by a corresponding change in the disposition of 
the “immaterial spirit.” The vice-begetting tendency ot 
suppressed physical instincts is still obstinately ignored. 
The influence of abnormal habits on the vigor of voli- 
tion, on the principles of self-respect, of benevolence, and 
even of integrity, are unknown factors in the diagnosis 
of our moral quacks, 

Our entire system of moral education needs, indeed, 
a thorough revision, and the success of urgent social and 
ethical reforms depends on the radical reconstruction of 
moral philosophy on a basis of natural science. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LOWER COURTS.* 
BY JOSEPH W, ERRANT. 

People of to-day are very much worried about the 
higher courts, although that system of courts in which 
the mass of the people meet the law and become ac- 
quainted with its practical administration are—to say the 
least—of no less significance, I dislike to use the term 
lower or lowest courts. ‘Tome one court is as important 
as another, and if any distinction is to be made, it should 
be in favor of those so-called lowest courts. It all depends 
from what standpoint we view the matter. The stand- 
ard to-day is largely the money standard, and the im- 
portance of a court seems to be measured by the amount in 
dollars and cents over which the court has jurisdiction. 
‘If we could but realize that a claim for $10 sometimes 
involves more of human justice than a claim for $100,- 
ooo our views might possibly change. To-day ques- 
tions concerning property and property rights occupy 
men’s minds. When will they allow questions of right 
and justice to men and women to enter into their con- 
siderations? In the turmoil of a wonderful material 
development, we have thought too little of such ques- 
tions. Only a month ago,in an address before the 


is an abstract of an address entitled “Justice for the 
oor,” which was delivered before the Illinois State Bar 
Association, January 11th and before the Soriety of Ethica! Culture of Chi 
ey agth, 1888. Asa result of the above mentioned address a movement 


*The above essa 
and the 


been started and is already well under way to organize a bureau of justice in 
Chicago. As soon as ble an office will be opened in which ‘‘ the Friend- 
less and the Poor ” will gratuitously be advised and helped to obtain justice. 
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Alabama State Bar Association, Judge Dillon gave 
statistics to show that nearly one-half of the modern 
revorted cases involved corporation law. 

It therefore becomes important to consider that sys- 
tem of courts, in which the people gain their impres- 
sions of justice practically applied. 

Let us then consider the justice of the peace system of 
courts, In Chicago we have also a system of police 
courts, in which are heard cases brought in by the po- 
lice. Cases involving violations of local ordinances are 
heard in these courts. Justices of the peace are usually 
elective officers. In Chicago we have a round-about 
method by which the judges of the courts of record 
recommend names to the Governor, and the Governor by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate appoints. 
Certain justices named by the Mayor and approved by 
the common council are appointed to preside in the police 
courts. For the services there rendered the city pays 
them a regular salary. They do not, however, devote 
themselves exclusively to the police courts. They carry 
on their private justice of the peace business besides. 

The law does not require a justice of the peace to 
possess any special qualifications for the position, nor is 
it necessary that he should be a man who is versed in 
the law. If he has any qualifications, or if he is a law- 
yer, this is simply accidental. Indeed, in the eyes of the 
profession a lawyer who accepts the office of justice of 
the peace is considered to have lowered himself. This 
sentiment is not at all creditable to the profession, for 
by it men who would honor it are prevented from ac- 
cepting the office. In fact, such a feeling toward the 
position of a justice of the peace is an injustice to those 
men who accept these positions and. endeavor to do their 
duty conscientiously. If things do not go right, it is 
often because the system makes them its unwilling vic- 
tims 

As soon as the justice has received his commission, 
he rents and furnishes a room, hires a clerk, hangs out 
his sign and announces himself as ready for business. 
If he is his own successor or if he can rent the room of 
his predecessor in office he is spared some of the prelim- 
inary work. He must pay all his expenses and make a 
living besides. He has no fixed income. He is abso- 
lutely dependent upon his fees. It is hard to imagine a 
system better calculated to destroy every idea of judicial 
dignity or independence. 

A system is wrong which allows Blank, Brown and 
Jones to enter into a scramble for a judicial office, in 
which scramble it is often merely a question of political 
influence as to who obtains the office. A system which 
compels a man to work to obtain a judicial position and to 
work to retain it is wrong. There is a fierce strife for 
the position of justice of the peace in Chicago. Every 
manner of influence is used to retain positions or to 
crowd out present incumbents. Such a system induces 
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schemes and combinations which are demoralizing to 
any judicial system. A system of courts in which the 
services of the judges are paid for by the fees which 
they receive is wrong. The astounding spectacle is 
presented of a judge asking for patronage. Some of 
the justices have alarge patronage—others have a small 
patronage. There is a direct inducement offered to 
men to attempt to obtain business in some way or other. 
Influences are used and promises are made. Every 
favor done him places the justice under obligations to 
some one. 

It has occurred to me that we might adopt the idea 
of the “ district courts” of New York City. The juris- 
diction could be raised above that of the present justice 
of the peace courts and could be extended in other direc- 
tions. In this way the circuit and superior courts could 
be relieved. The judicial tribunals of this State will 
never possess the dignity or command the confidence 
which they should until all our judges are appointed 
during good behavior. There should be a chance for a 
judicial career just as there is for any other, But what- 


ever plan may be adopted, remember that that system © 


of so-called lower courts is just as important as any 
other. Place there men of wide knowledge, human 


sympathy and special training. Upon the respect felt: 


toward the so-called lower courts depends the respect 
felt toward the whole judicial structure. 

With an improved system of courts must come a dif- 
ferent order of officials to do the work of those courts. 
The present constable system is a disgracefully irrespon- 
sible system, Nominated at the end of the proceedings 
of a town convention, when most of the delegates have 
gone home, almost any one can have his name placed 
upon the ticket. Very few know or care to know who 
the men are. I should be in favor of electing a chief 
constable. I should hold him responsible and allow him 
to appoint his assistants, Either this, or I should be in 
favor of enlarging the sheriff’s duties. 

But there are other questions to be considered. Let 
us, for instance, suppose the case of a poor girl who has 
been discharged from employment by a man who has 
not paid her wages for several weeks. He feels that 
the poor girl will not be able to compel him to pay 
and he can pocket the wages. There are men who un- 
derbid competitors in business, employ help and think 
to make up the difference in this way. There are dress- 
makers who employ girls for a number of weeks, and 
then send them away, refusing to pay wages on the 
ground that the girls’ work was poor. There are fash- 
ionably-dressed ladies who do not pay a poor dress- 
maker, and the poor dressmaker cannot spend the time 
which must be devoted to her work in collecting or 
suing for her hard-earned money. But let us return to 
the case of our poor girl. She goes to see the man sev- 
eral times, but he refuses to pay. In some way or 
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other she finds her way to the office of a justice of the 
peace. Sheentersaroom., The justice may be at leis- 
ure or he may be occupied in the trial of a suit. She is 
not helped either way. There are other men in the 
room, a clerk, constables, so-called attorneys, etc. She 
speaks to one of them; he may be the justice, the clerk, a 
constable, or one of the numerous “ shysters” who hang 
about every justice’s court-room. It isall a matter of 
accident. She tells her story. She has no money. 
The justice may enter her suit without fee; he 
may not. She does not know where to obtain two dol- 
lars. She goes away discouraged. She may have fallen 
into the hands of some shark, who agrees to begin suit 
for her, because he has an agreement with the justice by 
virtue of which the justice only receives a fee in case he 
gives judgment for the plaintiff. Suppose she obtains 
judgment. The execution is placed in the hands of a 
constable who may collect the money, or he may be 
paid by the defendant to wait. At last the money is 
collected. The so-called attorney retains almost all for 
his services. The remainder is handed over to her. 
Sick at heart on contemplating the result of all her trouble, 
she resolves never to enter a court-room again. She 
cannot understand the waysof justice. She had an idea 
that all that was necessary was to tell the judge and he 
would soon have the money for her. But she found 
out that she had to come several times, that she had to 
wait for an hour or two about the court-room, that she 
had to wait twenty days after judgment was entered 
before an execution could be issued; that she had to 


wait many weeks before the money was collected, and 


at last when it comes to her it is a third or fourth of 
the original amount. Or suppose the employer appeals, 
and thus postpones action for a year or more, as in Chi- 
cago, what is she todo? While all this has been going 
or she has fallen behind in her rent. She may have 
found a new situation at once. Perhaps she has not. If 
the employer had paid the wages due her she could have 
lived thereon several weeks, Now she is compelled to 
seek charity or worse. Suppose the employer sees fit 
to fight the case. He engages an attorney, who endeav- 
ors to secure numerous continuances in order to weary 
the plaintiff. If she is alone, she soon succumbs, If she 
has an attorney, she may be pressed by him tosettle, for 
he feels that there is very little money in the case for 
him; he wants what he can get now; he does not wish 
to see the case appealed. 

This is no fancy picture. lcould go on and give 
you case after case; in which men and women have the 
same or similar experiences, in their search for justice. 
Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of people have heard of 
the experiences of others and carry their wrongs in their 
breasts, believing that they cannot obtain justice. They 
have lost confidence in the law and its administration 
and will not even attempt to secure justice. The case 
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above detailed is a case involving a small claim. I have 
shown you what the collection of such a claim means to 
the poor and friendless. ‘There may be cases involving 
property, reputation or grievous wrong. To ask people 
to engage an attorney or pay costs when they have no 
money, to ask them to follow up acase by themselves 
when they have not the slightestidea as to what they shall 
do or where they shall go, to allow them in their search 
for justice to fall into the hands of the unscrupulous, 
when it can be prevented—all this is a practical denial of 
justice, To tell people that a case has been continued 
or appealed without any further explanation, when they 
never heard the words used in that way, is a farce, and 
yet that is all the satisfaction people sometimes obtain. 
They do not like to ask many questions. They are 
rather timid in a court-room. They go away without 
understanding what is to be done, Many people are 
. fearful and nervous about entering a court-room. They 
have heard of lawyers’ cross-examinations and other 
things and, rather than submit themselves to such treat- 
ment, they forego a right or suffer a wrong. 

As to the higher civil courts, they are almost an un- 
known land to the poor and friendless. Appealed cases 
they are compelled to abandon. Suits within the juris- 
diction of the higher courts, they have no means to 
bring. Now and then a damage suit brought by some 
poor person on an agreement with an attorney for one- 
half or one-third of the proceeds finds its way into our 
higher courts. Unless they are entered on such terms, 
the higher courts are practically closed to the poor and 
the friendless., 

The justices of the peace in their capacity of exam- 
ining magistrates have many criminal cases brought 
before them. I shall not have time to consider that 
branch of the subject, nor is it necessary. Let us sup- 
pose the case of a poor man whose house has been en- 
tered, and whose hard-earned savings have been stolen. 
He finds his way toa police station and makes com- 
plaint. A warrant is issued, the guilty parties arrested 
and brought into court. A day is set for the hearing; 
' the complaining witness is told to come with his wit- 
nesses; he comes, but on some point or other the hearing 
is continued. Again he comes; again the case is con- 
tinued. Finally the hearing takes place, and the defend- 
ant is bound over to the grand jury. After some time 
the complaining witness is notified to appear before the 
grand jury. He has already lost many days’ wages, 
and his witnesses begin to object. Perhaps he has been 
paying them the wages which they were compelled 
to lose through absence, Perhaps he himself, or some 
one of his witnesses, has lost.a situation through absence. 
[t may be that he gives up the case at this point. We 
will suppose that he goes on. He and his witnesses ap- 


pear, the case will not be heard to-day but to-morrow. 
Agai: they come. 


The accused is indicted. Some 
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weeks pass and then the poor wage-worker is notified 
that the trial is to take place on such a day. He ap- 
pears with his witnesses and has to wait until the case is 
called for trial. He may have to wait for several days. 
At last the trial is over. The wrong-doer has paid the 
penalty. The law has been vindicated, but at what 
cost to the wage-worker who can ill afford to lose a 
single day’s wages. 

The poor and friendless defendant who is brought 
into the police court with the strong hand of the police- 
man upon him and with no friend or attorney at his side 
is in a sad plight indeed. He is usually hurried off to 
the bridewellor the jail. It issimply astounding to think 
of the injustice which is being done under thesystem of 
to-day. The last grand jury in Cook county reported 
thirty-nine true bills and seventy-four no bills. A large 
number of the persons covered by the seventy-four no 
bills had probably been spending a month or two in the 
jail awaiting the action of the grand jury. 

The highest reform idea of the average police official 
of to-day is to arrest a person and place him behind the 
bars. This is his panacea. I could tell you of cases in 
which police officials have been astonished that any 
other course should be suggested. All their investiga- 
tions are conducted with an eye to the accomplishment 
of their purpose. As a general thing, such investigation 
is the only guide the justice has, and hence he becomes 
the victim of the present methods. The police officials 
must be taught differently. Our police officers, and cer- 
tainly the higher officials, should be selected with a 
special eye to their fitness, their judgment, their powers 
of discrimination; with such men to support him, the 
examining judge could better perform his duties. 

In the good old days of the New England colony 
the people were accustomed to come together and con- 
sult about the public welfare. Their affairs were of a 
most simple character, and Smith and Brown and Jones 
could easily attend to the duties assigned to them with- 
out neglecting their own business. A century and more 
has passed away, and the town-meeting idea of govern- 
ment still survives. Brown, Smith and Jones are still 
deemed capable of stepping from their various pursuits 
into positions requiring adaptation and training. It is 
time for us to realize that such a state of things cannot 
continue. The methods adapted to the wants of 
the New England village will not answer for the 
populous cities and States of to-day. At the sug- 
gestion of civil service reform the American citizen sees 
before him the picture of an aristocracy of office-holders. 
I believe in civil service reform from the bottom to the 
top. It is the survival of antiquated methods of provid- 
ing ourselves with public officers which has raised about 
us tyrannies more damnable than any which can possi- 
bly come from the establishment of our public offices on 
a different basis. I refer to that curse of our day—polit- 
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ical influence. The system of to-day, with its many elect- 
ive offices and short terms of service, tempts men in 
public position to conciliate this interest or that, to be- 
ware of offending this man or that, to listen to the com- 
mands of this political leader or that. Men cannot call 
their souls theirown. This political influence meets 
you everywhere. It makes the wheels of justice go 


_fast or slow, or not at all. It opens doors as by magic, 


or keeps them closed. It sits with the prosecutor in the 
court-room or visits him in his private office. It com- 
mands the judge on the bench. When will the Ameri- 
can people do away with the system which has cursed 
us too long? You, who are on the outside, sometimes 
wonder at this or that failure of justice,at this or that 
persecution. These things are brought about by influ- 
ence. You yourselves are equally responsible with the 
men who are using the system for their own purposes. 
It is your privilege to reject or retain it. The poor and 
the friendless have no influence. 

Do not believe that it is simply a question of the 
poor and the friendless against the rich and the influen- 
tial. It is also a question of the poor and the friendless 
against the wicked, the cunning, the dishonest and the 
unscrupulous, not in one class, but all through the social 
structure. 

It is then necessary for those who would stand for 
justice to stand for it against injustice, wherever it may 
be found. They should feel with Theodore Parker: 

“Give me the power to labor for mankind, 
Make me the mouth of such as cannot speak ; 
Eyes let me be, to groping men and blind, 
A conscience to the base, and to the weak 
Let me be hands and fect; and to the foolish, mind. 

Who will take up the work of creating conditions 
by which the poor and friendless will be able to contend 
on equal terms with those who have wronged them? 
These matters must not be left to chance. It is danger- 
ous to do so. It must be the business of some one to see 
that these things are done. 

The State is now giving its money and protection to 
institutions which pretend to cure existing maladies. 
The day will come when it will prefer to give its sup- 
port to those causes which endeavor to prevent diseased 
conditions. 


THE COPE-MONTGOMERY DISCUSSION. 


I.—THE THEISM OF EVOLUTION, 
BY E. D. COPE, 

The following is offered as a synopsis of the leading 
opinions maintained by the writer in a series of articles 
furnished by him to THz Open Court during 1887, in 
reply to articles written by Dr. Edmund Montgomery. 

I, PRINCIPIA, 

1. In the universe there exist both mind and matter, 

subject and object. 


2. The evidence for the existence of mind is found 
in consciousness; first, of ourselves, and second, of other 
living beings, whose motions, identical with those which 
we make under the influence of our own consciousness, 
convince us of their possession of it. 

3. The evidence for the existence of matter is found 
in certain modifications experienced by our conscious- 
ness, especially in the sensations of extension and resist- 
ance, 

4. Since consciousness does not exist apart from 
the motion of matter, we regard it as a property of the 
matter in motion, that is, as a property of energy. 

Il, FACTA. 

1. The gross activity of consciousness is immedi- 
ately conditioned by matter. 

2. In certain of its thought-forms consciousness is 
not immediately conditioned by matter, but only by its 
past experience of matter. 

3. The forms of consciousness mentioned under (2) 
control the direction of energy, and hence the use of 
matter. 

4. The proof of (3) is seen in the designed move- 
ments of animals in which they direct a current of en- 
ergy in order to produce a result more or less exactly 
adapted to satisfy the conditions demanded by a sensa- 
tion. 

5. As soon as a designed movement has been fully 
acquired, that is, so soon as the animal mechanism neces- 
sary for its production has been created, it is performed 
without consciousness of effort, and may be performed 
unconsciously, or even in a state of general unconscious- 
ness, Therefore designed automatic acts originated in 
consciousness, 

6. Evolution of organic types is the resultant of 
the interaction of subject and object, or the living or- 
ganism and its environments. 

7. The function of the organism 7 evolution is to 
produce variations in its structure as an effect of its mo- 
tions. 

8. The function of the environment in evolution is 
to destroy the organism, or to restrain, permit or en- 
courage its use; that is, to exercise natural selection. 

g. The effect of this interaction, where the move- 
ments of the organism are stimulated, is to produce 
specialized structures and types out of generalized ones. 
Where the action of the organism is not stimulated, the 
result is to produce degenerate types. 

10. It follows that organic evolution is the result, 
mediate or immediate, of consciousness; that is, of the 
interaction of conscious energy or its residua, the organic 
vital energies, in interaction with the environment. 

11, Organic energies perform chemical syntheses 
and analyses, demonstrating the control of vital over 
chemical energy. 

12. Whereas physical and chemical energies dis- 
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play only as results dissipation of energy and integration 
of matter, the energy of evolution displays complication 
of matter for the profitable direction and storage of 


energy. 
CONCLUSIONES. 


1. The function of control and construction dis- 
played by the energy of evolution (hathmism) leads us 
to infer that this type of energy can control its condi- 
tions sufficiently to enable it to have a wide distribution 
in space and time in the universe. 

2. Since the originating and controlling element of 
this special type of energy is consciousness, it is inferred 
that consciousness has existed prior to any given sfecia/ 
inorganic type of energy. 

3. As the condition of consciousness is the unspe- 
cialized or uncreated condition of energy, it is inferred 
that consciousness is a property of matter in an unspe- 
cialized or generalized condition in some respect. 

4. Since protoplasm is not in all respects the most 
generalized conceivable condition of matter, it is inferred 
that there are physical bases of consciousness other than 
protoplasm. 

5. It is inferred from the preceding considerations 
that the existence of primitive consciousness in primi- 
tive forms of matter is not only possible but probable, 
and this consciousness constitutes a primitive person or 
Deity. 

II.—EPITOME OF MY CRITICISM OF PROFESSOR 


COPE’S THEOLOGY OF EVOLUTION. 
BY EDMUND MONTGOMERY 


I will endeavor to comply with the request of the 
president and the editor to give the gist of my contro- 
versy with Professor Cope in about a column. 

Professor Cope maintains that mind is the active 
agent in the organization of living beings. I maintain, 
on the contrary, that the mind of living beings is itself 
only a product or outcome of their organization. 

Professor Cope’s view leads him to assume as orig- 
inal building-material an entirely “unspecialized” kind 
of matter, and as builder or organizer a supreme mind 
or Deity inherent in such matter. 

In this connection I had to point out the great di- 
lemma of modern philosophy; the impossibility, namely, 
of conceiving anything mental imparting motion or 
direction to anything material. Leading thinkers of 
almost every school, when seriously contemplating the 
apparent occurrence of an intercommunication between 
mind and matter, have declared it scientifically impos- 
sible and philosophically inconceivable. Yet, Professor 
Cope’s entire theory of organization through mental 
agency rests on the flat assertion of its -being a self- 
evident proposition, that our mind moves our body. 

I further pointed out that to escape from this distract- 
ing dilemma of having on the one side a mind incapable 
of naturally acting upon matter, and on the other side 
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matter incapable of natura//y acting upon mind—that 
to escape this dead-lock in the way of a unitary or mo- 
nistic conception of nature, a theory of cognition is indis- 
pensable. 

By help of such a theory we become irrefragably 
aware that matter and motion are only perceptual signs 
within our own consciousness of the presence of a non- 
mental existent and its activity, which are stimulating 
our senses in specific ways. We can be certain that 
what thus affects our senses is really zom-mental in its 
nature; for nothing mer.tal has power to affect our senses 
and to awaken specific percepts in us. This non-mental 
existent and its activity cannot possibly, in the remotest 
degree, resemble their perceptual representation in us; 
for how can anything non-mental resemble anything 
mental? Therefore, they are not in themsel\es what we 
perceptually know as mattcr and motion. And thus the 
conception of mind moving matter becomes at once 
irrelevant. The dualistic opposition of matter and mind 
is seen to be superficial, and only due to inadequate con- 
ception on our part. 

These truths, yielded by the theory of cognition, I 
have used to explain our voluntary movements, upon 
which movements the entire question of the influence of 
our “mind” on our body actually centers. 

Our veritable being has power so to affect the sen- 
sibility of an observer as to arouse its perceptual repre- 
sentation in him. This perception of the observer, in all 
its details, forms clearly part of his own consciousness; 
but it representatively corresponds to the characteristics 
of the non-mental existent, which is stimulating his senses. 

Now, it is evidently the transient activity or func- 
tion of that part of the permanent living being which 
we perceive as his nerve-system that yields to him all 
his conscious states. 

While this functional play of inner awareness is tak- 
ing place in the observed organism, the observer himself 
perceives nothing but motion; motion of molecules 
in the nerve-system, and dependent movements of 
peripheral parts of the organism, such as features and 
limbs. 

« Mind” or consciousness is thus a functional outcome 
of the organization of living beings, and its development 
is found to keep strict pace with the progressive organ- 
ization of living forms. 


NOTE. 


The only comment which I have to make on Dr. 
Montgomery’s argument is this: That while denying 
that consciousness can control energy (matter), he admits 
that matter controls consciousness. These two positions 
are logically inconsistent. If the affirmative is true of 
consciousness it is true of matter, and vice versa. On 
other points I can agree fully with Dr. Montgomery. 

E. D. Cops. 
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NATIONAL TAXATION. 
BY AN ANTI-MONOPOLIST. 

The United States of America is a free and inde- 
pendent country, where the State does not mean any- 
thing outside of or superior to the citizens forming the 
same, but a mere compact of the latter for their mutual 
protection in the full and unabridged enjoyment of all 
their natural, inherent and inalienable rights. In sucha 
country, where the people govern themselves by laws 
and principles adopted by them, and where all the pub- 
lic officers of the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches of the government are not rulers but servants 
of the people, public life should be as pure as private 
life, public affairs should be conducted as truthfully as 
private affairs, and politics should be strictly moral. 

With the sanction of our American Constitution, the 
United States was afflicted with the institution of negro 
slavery, up to our late civil war, caused by it, but in 
return causing the abolition of that fiendish institution 
in this free country. Utterly incongruous with justice, 
liberty and humanity, negro slavery, while it existed in 
the United States, was in reality or practically a monop- 
oly in favor of the slave-holders and at the expense of 
the slaves. A monopoly means an unjust privilege of a 
monetary character for the benefit of some men and at 
the expense of others. The former slave-holders of this 
country had the right to buy and sell their slaves as 
chattels and not to pay them any wages for their work; 
while the former slaves of this country were deprived 
of liberty, of the right of property on their own persons, 
of the right of receiving wages for their labor, of the 
right of being educated, and of the right of founding 
homes and families. Our American civil war has clearly 
shown what ruinous things monopolies are to a free 
country. | 

The United States is now afflicted with monopolies 


_ based upon and being fostered by our American frofect- 


ive tariff. By such a tariff duties are meant, our 
national government levies on foreign imported goods, 
not only for its own support and for the payment of our 
public debt, but also for the so-called protection of our 
American industry, chiefly of the mechanic and manu- 
facturing kind. Such a tariff, enhancing the prices of 
foreign imported goods, enables American producers 
and manufacturers to sell their own goods of the same 
sort dearer than they could do otherwise, and compels 
the people generally to pay higher prices for such goods, 
foreign or domestic, than they would have to pay for 
them without such a tariff. Under the fundamental 
laws of this country, the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States, our national 
government has no business to lend its hand to such a 
trick, profitable to certain classes of men, but detrimental 
to the American people as a whole. In fact, under 
the fundamental laws referred to, our national govern- 


ment has no right to raise revenue for any other pur- 
pose than for its own support and for meeting its legiti- 
mate obligations. 

American mechanic and manufacturing industry, by 
the good qualities and cheap prices of its products, 
should protect itself, both at home and abroad, against 
the competition of foreign industry. The American 
people, what they need of manufactured goods, should, 
by all means, produce themselves, as far as the natural 
resources of this country enable them todo so. There 
are heads and hands enough in the United States for 
such a purpose. Both self-respect and economy should 
cause the people of this country, financially, industri- 
ally and commercially to emancipate themselves from 
Europe and the rest of the globe as soon as possible. 

American mechanic and manufacturing industry 
should have for +ts products not only a home market, 
but as extensive as possible a market in foreign coun- 
tries, too, just as our American agriculture has it for its 
products. Thus, useful employment would be perma- 
nently given to a great many men in this country. But 
this is prevented, at present, by our protective tariff, ren- 
dering American goods too dear for consumers abroad. 

Commerce is a cosmopolitan institution, and nations, 
like the American people, obstructing its paths to their 
own fabrics by too high prices of the same, hurt them- 
selves in their material welfare. Are the artisans and 
mechanics among the American people less intelligent, 
less ingenious, or less ‘industrious than those of other 
nations? Not at all! Cheaper prices of American 
manufactured goods and a larger and readier sale of 
the same, both at home and abroad, could and would 
only favorably affect the prosperty of this country. 

A protective tariff should protect the home industry 
of this country by enhancing the prices of domestic goods 
and thus the wages of wage earners, and by lessening 
or preventing the importation of foreign manufactured 
goods, which have also to bear the cost of transporta- 
tion to this country. Yet, such a tariff merely benefits 
the proprietors of factories,and not their so-called work- 
ingmen, too. By the bye, in a free country there should 
be only workingmen and not drones of society, because 
useful employment, not idleness, is life’s- real: problem. 
Useful work, however, does not exclude the social 
enjoyment of life, by amusement or recreation, at the 
proper time. 

Those proprietors of factories by no means equally, 
in a co-operative manner, share their profits with their 
operatives. They, as a rule, pay the latter what they 
please or see fit, and no law of arbitration can compel 
them to pursue another course in this respect. In the 
hands of those proprietors, by a protective tariff, capital 
unjustly accumulates, rendering them monopolists, and 
at the same time unduly laying the fate of their laborers 
into their hands. Favoring the few at the expense 
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of the many, a protective tariff will never be in 
harmony with the free institutions of this country. 
It opposes the cardinal principle of our American free- 
dom, laid down in -the Declaration of Independence, 
namely, the principle of equal rights for all in all mat- 
ters of public concern, that is, matters affected or to be 
affected by law. A protective tariff, producing afflu- 
ence among the manufacturers and pauperism among 
their workingmen, separates, dy aw, the people of this 
country into rich and poor, capitalists and laborers, as 
classes, and thus practically creates a class distinction. 
Under its operation, the social life and the social educa- 
tion of this country will never be what they should be. 
It is true, however, that no so-called laborer or work- 
ingman of this country should consider himself a hired 
man for life. Every one of them should unceasingly 
try, by energy, industry, and circumspection, to become 
independent in business and his own boss, even if he do 
not succeed. Farming, for supporting a man more 
directly than any other kind of work, is doubtless the 
most natural and most satisfactory of all human employ- 
ments. For this reason, the farmers of this country are 
the most contented and most independent men among 
the American people. 

There is no sense or truth in large, overcrowded cities 
of this country, with its yet thinly settled territory, 
taken as a whole. Such cities represent wealth very 
unequally distributed, but not necessarily education, 


money being only a means of civilization, and not civili- - 


zation itself. They promote the progress of science and 
of useful arts to a certain extent, but they are also hot- 
beds of crime and vice. The capital, by unfair and un- 
just national legislation, in the shape of a protective 
tariff, amassed and amassing in such places, induces poor 
people to flock there from less favored localities in pur- 
suit of their happiness, which they, with few exceptions, 
can and will not find in those cities. Is this a worthy 
aim of the political economy of this free country? 

A protective tariff, for enhancing the prices of for- 
eign and domestic goods, renders the hard-earned money 
of the masses of the American people cheap. But dear 
money, purchasing a large quantity, not cheap money, 
purchasing only a small quantity of goods for the same 
sum, should be the leading principle of the political 
economy of this country. It most benefits the masses 
of the people. An over-coat keeps a man just as warm 
if it costs only ten dollars, instead of twenty dollars, that 
is, the same over-coat,—and an orange, that is, the same 
orange, tastes just as good if it costs only one cent, in- 
stead of two cents. The ratio of the purchasing power 
of money and of the selling power of goods is an in- 
verted one: if money is dear, goods are cheap; if goods 
are dear, money is cheap. The real value of money 
consists in its circulation for legitimate business pur- 
poses. The observance of the principle of dear money, 
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just stated, could and would not prevent at all the 
American people from becoming possessed of as much 
gold and silver coin, or, in other words, real money, as 
possible; a state of affairs which is, of course, very de- 
sirable for this country. When our national debt will 
be finally paid, the United States notes (greenbacks), for 
forming a portion of the same, and the national bank 
notes, for being secured by government bonds, will dis- 
appear. In their stead, the American people should 
have an ample amount of paper currency, consisting of 
gold and silver certificates, based upon deposits made 
by the people with the government of gold and 
silver coin, and being redeemable in their respective 
coin at any time. 

In this connection a few remarks may be ventured 
on the silver question. The American silver dollar, as 
to its bullion value, is at present greatly depreciated, in 
comparison with our American gold dollar. For this 
reason gold coin does not circulate so freely in this 
country as silver coin, the people, when making pay- 
ments, always selecting the intrinsically less valuable 
coin of the two, to do so. Congress, therefore, should 
make the bullion value of silver dollars, to be coined in 
the mints of the United States, as nearly equal to that of 
gold dollars as this, in consideration of the fluctuating 
price of silver, can be done. Gold, as the more val- 
uable of the two metals named, is the standard money 
of the leading civilized nations of the globe, our own 
American nation included, both at home and in their 
commercial intercourse with each other. It, therefore, 
would be an easy thing for the nations referred to to 
unite upon a common or equal ratio between the value 
of gold and silver. Yet, it appears that they are not 
willing to do so. Money being power, nations are as 
zealous and jealous in money matters as private individ- 
uals. The American people, therefore, are compelled 
to find an expedient of their own for coining silver dol- 
lars in bullion value as nearly equal as possible to gold 
dollars. How would the following suggestion do in 
this respect? Let the present compulsory coinage of 
silver dollars by our national government be stopped 
forever. Let, in the same manner as we have free coin- 
age of gold, also free coinage of silver be established at 
our American mints, enabling private parties, defraying 
the necessary expenses, to have as much silver coined 
there as they choose. Let Congress annually, accord- 
ing to the current price of silver, equalize the bullion 
value of the silver dollars, to be coined in our American 
mints, during the fiscal year following, with that of the 
gold dollar, Let annually, provided it become neces- 
sary annually, a change be decreed by Congress in the 
coinage of the silver dollar as to its bullion value, 
whenever the same should have become less or more 
valuable by three per cent. than the gold dollar. As to 
ascertaining the current price of silver, it may be stated 
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that the United States Treasury Department daily re- 
ceives a cable dispatch from London, England, by which 
it is informed of the price of silver there, which is con- 
sidered as the standard for the current price of this metal 
in this country. The government would, of course, have 
to receive all depreciated silver dollars presented to it in 
payment of public dues. Yet, it should make all its own 
silver payments in the correct silver dollars described, of 
the latest coinage, as far as it might have them on hand, 
and it should gradually recoin depreciated silver dollars 
formerly coined into silver dollars having the latest bul- 
lion value decreed by Congress. Silver dollars over- 
valuable, as stated above, as to their bullion contents, 
whenever there should be any such in its possession, 
should also be recoined by the government into correct 
silver dollars. The correct silver dollars described might, 
to a certain extent, also go to foreign countries, Free 
coinage of the same would, of course, not prevent at 
least as many of them being coined at our American 
mints as depreciated standard silver dollars, under com- 
pulsory coinage, are being coined there now. Such an 
independent, although very tedious financial policy, 
firmly adhered to by the. American people, might, in 
the course of time, force the European nations to make 
the desirable agreement, relating to the silver question, 
they now decline to make voluntarily. 

The bulk of the revenue of our national government 
is derived at present from duties levied on foreign im- 
ported goods (customs), and from taxes levied on domes- 
tic articles; namely, on tobacco, prepared for use, and on 
alcoholic beverages (beer and whisky ) produced in the 
United States (internal revenue). Strangely, and not 
in harmony with our American principle of equal rights 
for all, in all matters of public concern, the internal rev- 
enue is derived only from those so-called luxuries and 
not from other products of this country. Yet, to suc- 
ceed in their business, the producers in the United States 
of the luxuries referred to must be as industrious as the 
producers of necessaries of life. Besides, as free men, 
they are entitled to exactly the same immunities as all 
their American fellow-citizens. Justice, therefore, forbids 
their productions to be taxed and others not. Whisky 
not subject to taxation would not mean free or gratui- 
tous whisky, because the consumer would have to pay 
for it also when not taxed to the producer, although a 
lower price. In reality, neither of the two sorts of lux- 
uries named—tobacco and alcoholic beverages—seems 
to be worth a high price. 

From the foregoing discussion it is to be seen that 
neither the customs system nor the internal revenue sys- 
tem of our national taxation is very practical or rests 


upon a sound and rational foundation. 
(To be continued.) 


Poetry is more earnest and more philosophical than 
history... Aristotle. 


UNDERSTANDING ONE’S NEIGHBOR. 
BY XENOS CLARK. 

Ifthe proper study of mankind is man, then, as the 
nearest man, one’s neighbor naturally suggests himself 
as an object of examination and reflection in spare 
moments. People ordinarily imagine they know their 
neighbors pretty well, but this is apt to be an illusion; a - 
neighbor, in fact, is generally an uncomprehended 
entity; even his hat is different from our hat, and how 
much more that complex garment, his mind. To under- 
stand this mind as it is in itself, though a difficult mat- 
ter, is, of course, what we all should attempt, instead of 
thinking it a mere dumb appendage of our own lives. 
If, for instance, our neighbor is commonplace, instead of 
contemning him it may be better to ask why he became 
so, and whether he suspects it, and what effect the sus- 
picion has on his mind. Is he, for instance, a young 
man weakly aware that Nature has clothed him with 
inferiority, and does he walk through life with persist- 
ent, half-foolish consciousness of being at the foot of the 
class? For one to comprehend such a life, not from 
one’s own standpoint, but from the possessor’s, is to feel 
a nameless, mother-like pity for the victim. 

Or perhaps this neighbor is commonplace in the 
conceited way, which thinks it knows everything 
because it knows nothing. To argue such a neighbor 
out of a misconception is like getting a pig to market, 
and so the pig gets anathematized. This, however, is 
not comprehending the pig; and if one ceases anathema 
and turns to comprehension, it will be seen that the pig 
thinks he is right and cannot help what he does, Per- 
haps after all the best way with an ignorantly disputa- 
tious person is to humor him in his conceit. Let him have 
his pleasure; accept his opinions; confirm them by unsus- 
pected instances; poor, conceited fellow! you are the 
first person who ever agreed with him; he will blossom 
like a rose with delight, and will greet you with a smile 
for months afterwards. 

To aman with theological leanings his neighbor’s 
creed is always a matter of interest, but this, too, is 
likely to be viewed in an external and uncomprehending 
way; and what is asked is not, Why does he have his 
creed? but, Why does n’t he have mine? This is to forget 
that our neighbor is an independent being with a mind 
and heart of his own; with an inner history of which we 
know little; and with perhaps a whole range of feelings 
inscrutable to our experience. Here, for instance, is Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, one of the most rational of neighbors; 
and yet he exasperates his American readers by advo- 
cating the retention of the Church of England, and even 
its retention as a state church. By an effort at compre- 
hension, however, it is revealed that what impresses Mr. 
Arnold is the inestimable role his English state church 
has played in fostering a cultivated life among the clergy 
and the people; and this role no one can go to England 
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or to English literature without observing. It is as much 
a part of the country as the soft greenness of the land- 
scape, or the impressive prevalence of well-established 
amenities in family life. Moreover, Mr. Arnold knows 
that the Church of England is a very elastic institution 
with a power of progressive growth; and he humors it 
as one humors a good man of great influence but partly 
mistaken opinions, in order not to lose the influence of 
this good man, and with the hope that his opinions will 
gradually change for the better. 

If our neighbor is a commonplace man, his creed, of 
course, is commonplace. Yet in its poor old way how 
much it may help him, who perhaps would. fare but 
poorly on our rational diet. Our commonplace neigh- 
bor knows little of Truth with a capital T, although he 
will give reasons for his creed if you drive him to it, as a 
hen takes to water in extremity, and will even refuse to 
give up a single one of its particulars. But we shall be 
more commonplace than he if wesuppose that he really 
prays to God when he goes to bed every night for these 
reasons. On the contrary, this creed is simply his be- 
cause it was his father’s, or because his wife taught it to 
him, or because when a young man some “ experience 
meeting ” changed him from a careless youth to a seri- 
ous believer. And since that time he has taken his bath 
every Sunday morning, and then gone to church with 
his wife and children, and it makes him feel right and 
good; and so he believes his creed must be right and 
good, too, 

Quite a different person is our opinionate ‘neighbor, 
though he too will repay an unselfish effort to compre- 
hend him. An early result of this effort is the percep- 
tion that it is foolish and useless to argue with him, is 
time thrown away for no result save exasperation on 
both sides. Though a man perhaps of excellent charac- 
ter, yet he is to be pitied. All the graces of intellecfhal 
modesty and self-doubt are lost to him; all the openings 
for intellectual growth ara closed; the happiness of giv- 
ing up an erroneous opinion, the joy of receiving a gift- 
thought from another he nevercan know. The mind of 
this opinionate neighbor resembles a bin full of crooked 
sticks; intellectual conversation for him consists in ex- 
hibiting to you these sticks one by one and insisting on 
their straightness. Instead of uselessly doubting him, 
which will bring on a fight, hammer and tongs, it is 
better to change the subject happily; in fact there is no 
pleasure like the discovery, so frequently possible, that 
inside the crooked fence of his “ views” our opinionate 
neighbor has a mellow and blooming plot of ground, a 
kind heart. And if he has not, then of course it is all 
the more pitiful, especially in relation to his family; for 
to his wife, to his brother, to his children, the obstinately 
opinionate man is a sorry trial indeed. He resembles 
a crooked gun; the only way any one can obtain what 
any one wishes from him is by aiming away from the 
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mark. Thus, after all, his most surprising trait is his 
blindness, for he goes through life compelling every one 
to deceive him and play upon his vanity, and yet with- 
out once suspecting it. 

Beyond question the greatest good a man can derive 
from an unselfish effort to comprehend his neighbor, a 
commonplace or opinionate one, for instance, is the dis- 
covery, sure to come about, that he himself in some par- 
ticular is commonplace or opinionate also, This isa bitter 
thought, but proves tonic when swallowed frankly. 
The old felicity with which one contemplated his neigh- 
bor’s shortcomings is now suddenly clouded by the 
reflection that if the neighbor is so calmly unsuspicious 
of his faults, such may also be the case with one’s self. 
Though disillusioning, to any one with asense of humor 
this experience is amusing too; and, what is more, it marks 
progress in character. Another effect of the attempt to 
see a neighbor’s life inwardly is a sudden realization of 
what a blundering and misconceiving world this is; for 
it now occurs to us, like a revelation, that our neighbor 
possibly suffers the same pains of miscomprehension that 
have been bitter to our own heart. We have been 
thought surly when we were simply ill, or proud when 
simply hiding trouble, or unfaithful when driven by a 
hidden necessity; so, too, may it be with our neighbor 
as we have falsely seen him. A man on realizing this 
thought feels a sudden swelling of his heart toward 
his neighbor. Dear neighbor, he says, how blind I 
have been to your real life; I have not thought of you 
as if you were a human being at all. I have been wrapt 
up in the narrowness of my own mind, and only just 
now have I discovered it. 

Perhaps this thought is the beginning of a new and 
more.comprehending life—a life in which all humanity 
is seen as one’s neighbor. 


A CREED. 


BY CLIFFORD LAMONT SNOWDEN. 


Hold Honor with thyself, nor fear 
That thou shalt others wrong; 
Hold Honor with thyself and feel 
That thou, the weak, art strong. 


Hold Honor with thyself and know 
Man will behold in thee 

A AAIMOQN prompting all thy deeds, 
A power just and free. 


Hold Honor with thyself and learn 
Men bound with Right are strong; 
Right bound with Right in motive pure 
Conquers a world of wrong. 
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GOETHE’S MONISM. 

The famous scientist Haller, who lived in the end of 
the eighteenth century, was a forerunner of La Marck, 
Treviranus, Karl E. von Baer, and others, who were the 
first to discover and state that evolution is the universal 
law of life and growth. In spite of his sound judg- 
ment and stupendous knowledge in natural philosophy, 
Haller had not yet freed himself from the metaphysical 
skepticism of his time; he believed, as most of his con- 
temporaries did, in the fundamental unknowableness of 
natural phenomena. A verse of his, which expressed 
this at that time popular opinion, was well known and 
frequently quoted. It is as follows: 


“ Nature’s ‘within’ from mortal mind 
Must ever lie concealed. 
Thrice blessed e’en he to whom she has 
Her outer shell revealed. 


Goethe could not be reconciled to this view, which 
splits Nature in twain and places us as well as our in- 
quiring mind outside of Nature, as if we were locked 
out from her secrets for ever. He replied to Haller’s 
verses in a short little poem, which is not so much 
known as it deserves to be: 


“In’s Innere der Natur” — 
O du Philister!— 
“Dringt kein erschaffner Geist ?” 
Mich und Geschwister 
Mégt’ ihr an solches Wort 
Nur nicht erinnern; 
Wir denken: Ort fiir Ort 
Sind wir im Innern. 
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“Glickselig wem sie nur 
Die Gussre Schale weist !” 
Das hér’ ich sechzig Jahre wiederholen. 
Ich fluche drauf, aber verstohlen. 
Sage mir tausend-tausendmale: 
Alles giebt sie reichlich und gern, 
Natur hat weder Kern 
Noch Schale, 
Alles ist sie mit einem Male. 
Dich priife du nur allermeist, 
Ob du Kern oder Schale seist! 


This poem has not yet, as far as we know, been pub- 
lished in an English translation. We present the fol- 
lowing version: | 

“Nature's within from mortal mind” 
Philistine, sayest thou, 

“Must ever lie concealed ?” 
To me, my friend, and to my kind 
Repeat this not. We trow 
Where’er we are that we 
Within must always be. 


“Thrice blest e’en he to whom she has 
Fler outer shell revealed.” 
This saying sixty years I heard 
Repeated o’er and o’er, 
And in my soul I cursed the word, 
Though secretly I swore. 
Some thousand-thousand times or more 
Unto myself I witness bore: 

“Gladly gives Nature all her store, 
She knows not kernel, knows not shell, 


ad For she is all in one. 
: But thou, 


Examine thou thine own self well 
If thou art kernel or art shell.” 


THE GRAMMARIAN OF THE CELESTIAL 
LANGUAGE. 


Similarly as Goethe and Schiller were the most brill- 


_jant twin stars in Germany’s poetical galaxy, so also 


Bunsen’s and Kirchhoff’s names are eternally connected 
with each other in the empire of physical and chemical 
science. Professor Kirchhoff died lately, and Robert von 
Helmholtz, one of the disciples of Kirchhoff and son of 
the famous scientist, has published in the latest Rund- 
schau (February, 1888) an essay on Professor Kirch- 
hoff’s life and merits. Kirchhoff discovered that the 
rays of light from the celestial bodies speak a lan- 
guage which can be understood by an analysis of their 
spectrums. He was the grammarian who deciphered 
the rules of that language, and who thus easily ex- 
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plained the dark Frauenhofer lines in the spectrum of 
the sun. 

We publish in the present number the translation of 
an extract of Robert von Helmholtz’s article and here add 
a passage from the obituary notice in the Berichte der 
Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft : 

“In the spectral analysis of the sun as perfected by 
Bunsen and Kirchhoff, analytical chemistry has been 
enriched by a method which, through ease of manipula- 
tion and its accuracy, throws all other methods into the 
shade. It was a favor of fortune that led the paths of 
these two investigators together; for only through the 
association of one who stood at the head of chemica/ learn- 
ing and thought with one who was a complete master 
of the whole field of Dhysical science, could a work be 
accomplished which, with untiring energy, sifted, com- 
pleted and extended the results of previous investigation 
and formed them into a new system of chemical analy- 
sis. Only through such an alliance would it have been 
possible forus to have in our possession an apparatus 


which, outdoing by far the most powerful microscope, — 
can bring under observation vestiges of matter which ° 


were previously beyond reach of all perception. 
* * * 

“In 1857 the treatise on solar spectra appeared; in 
1859 his work on the Frauenhofer lines, and at last his 
treatise on the relation between the emission and ab- 
sorption of light and heat were published. How the 
eyes of physicists were opened! The puzzle of the 
dark lines which mysteriously cross the solar spectrum 
is solved, and with this solution a new world was 
opened to the science of chemistry. The debris of un- 
known worlds which from time to time reached the 
surface of our planet, had, it is true, informed us of the 
existence of telluric elements in the space beyond us; 
but that was all that we knew. With the knowledge 
of the relation between the dark lines of the solar spec- 
trum and the bright colored lines in the spectra of tel- 
luric elements, the constitution of the bodies of the 
heavens could be determined, Seldom has any discov- 
ery exerted a more dazzling fascination upon mankind! 
It had appeared hitherto as the grandest acquisition that 
by the rays of light a fleeting picture which before was 
trusted to the eye alone could be permanently retained. 
And now it sounded like revelation when we learned 
that the same rays of light, forced into the service of 
science by Kirchhoff’s genius, could unveil to mortals 
the very nature of the heavenly bodies. 

* * * * * 

“That proud but true saying of the Roman poet, 
spoken of himself, could never have come from the 
modest lips’of the German scholar, and yet none could 
say with better right: 

“ Non omnis moriar, mullaque pars mei 
Vitabit libitinam.” P. C. 
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The unity of nature is far greater than is generally 
imagined. Professor Werner, in Gustav Freytag’s 


novel, Zhe Lost Manuscript, dwelis on this subject 


when speaking of the storm. On page 791 of the pres- 
ent number of THz Opzn Court, he says: “ There is 
a secret union between every movement of nature and 
our own spirits, and all things living, however averse to 
individual existence, together form a vast unity. The 
conception and recognition of this unity have, at all 
times, been the most sublime feeling of which man was 
capable.” 


GUSTAV ROBERT KIRCHHOFF.* 
BY ROBERT VON HELMHOLTZ. 

Gustav Kirchhoff was professor of mathematical 
physics. I give this fact precedence, not because its im- 
portance would place it at the beginning of an article in 
a biographical dictionary, but because mathematical 
physics is a science that only those who possess an 
inborn aptitude for it are qualified for. There are voca- 
tions in life, there are departments of science, from 
which we can never ascertain what kind of people their 
devotees are. Whosoever intends to enter certain 
departments of abstract science, must possess capacities 
and talents of a definite order and nature; otherwise he 
will never get beyond the threshold. 

Such a science is pure mathematics. Daily experi- 
ence in schools teaches that very few are qualified for it. 
Still more difficult is it to determine upon what intel- 
lectual faculties it rests. Mathematics is logic applied 
to space and quantity. Mathematics therefore requires 
great power of abstraction and an intuitive conception or 
magnitudes and their relations. It is certain that the 
conception, judgment and construction of things by a 
mathematician must be necessarily of a special kind, 
because the mechanism of pure logical reasoning is emi- 
nently developed in mathematical processes. 

The natural scientist, on the other hand, requires 
quite a different talent, that of observation. Everybody 
whose activity necessitates observation belongs, in the 
widest sense of the word, to the investigators of nature; 
the physician, the traveler and the collector are all 
natural scientists. Observation consists in noting and 
gathering what has been noted. According as the princi- 
ple of collecting is regulated by higher and higher charac- 
teristics, observation approximates more and more to 
reasoning, collecting more and more to interpreting, and 
the knowledge of nature more and more to the exact 


- science of nature. Its devotees no longer work with the 


purely esthetical faculty of observation alone, but a/so 

with the logical power of induction. They differ from 

mathematicians principally in this, that the material for 

their thought is placed in the external world, and they 

must possess the talent to find it there,whereas the founda- 

tions of mathematics are given seemingly @ friort. 
* Translated from the German in the Aunadschan, February, 1888. 
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Mathematics is eminently the most convenient aid of 
exact natural science, for the reason that it is the lan- 
guage wherein its conclusions may be expressed with 
greatest conciseness and precision. For this reason all 
natural science is becoming more and more mathemati- 
cal. Physics, next to astronomy, has attained the great- 
est development in this direction, and chemistry is 
about to follow it. Thus to-day, that man will be, 
upon the whole, the greatest physicist who unites the 
faculty of observation with logical acuteness of thought, 
who has mastered experimental and mathematical 
science. According as the one or the other predomi- 
nates, the rank of the individual investigator, in this 
competition of abilities, will approach either to that of an 
investigator of nature or to a philosopher of nature. 
Both are indispensable; the latter is the more uncom- 
mon, for there are always more good observers than 
good reasoners. Gustav Kirchhoff de/omgs naturally 
rather to the great thinkers, and yet his most celebrated 
and grandest discovery was an observation. He is 
therefore, as a mathematical physicist, one of the great- 
est of natural philosophers, for having united the facul- 
ties of observation and abstract reasoning. 
* * 
Kirchhoff’s most popular work is the spectrum analy- 


sts. It has involved results most extraordinary and 


universal; it has come to be of the greatest significance to 
all branches of science; it has aroused the wonder and 
imagination of man as has seldom been done by any dis- 
covery, for it has opened to view worlds that seemed to 
be closed to us forever. It has thus become the greatest 
and most renowned of Kirchhoff’s works. 

But wonderful as these results are, we think the 
truly master-like work, the uncommon acuteness, the 
ingeniousness and assiduous spirit of the method in 
which Kirchhoff, from an accidental observation, 
induced, step by step, a universal theoretical law and 
with it those astonishing consequences, demonstrating 
all with rigid accuracy—we think this to be a greater 
work and more worthy of our admiration. Great men 
before him had had the threads of this discovery in their 
hands, without being able to unravel them. French- 
men and Englishmen have asserted and still maintain 
rights of priority. Kirchhoff quietly, but firmly, 
refused to acknowledge them. They had all seen, all 
surmised and conjectured something as possible or prob- 
able, without Kirchhoff’s having known it at the time. 
A safe basis, a strong proof had been given by none. It 
was reserved for the acuteness, thoroughness and perse- 
verance of German scientists to elevate this idea, the 
result of a fortunate incident, to the domain of scientific 
certainty. 

Spectrum analysis in the narrower sense, that is the 
analysis of chemical elements by spectral observations, 
if any distinction is to be made, is to be credited to the 


idea and instigation of Bunsen. To the most ingenious 
of Bunsen’s discoveries belong certain, simple, physical 
methods of qualitative chemical analysis, i. e., the de- 
termination and discrimination of chemical elements. 
He had ascertained as the most characteristic reaction of 
chemical analysis the colors of non-illuminating flames. 
Every chemical element in a non-illuminating flame, e. 
g.ablue gas-flame, whether volatilized or burnt, lends 
the same a certain tint peculiar to itself. We would ac- 
cordingly be able to distinguish every substance by the 
light that its incandescent vapor emitted, were our eyes 
capable of distinguishing so many innumerable lines of 
color as there are elements in nature, Kirchhoff and 
Bunsen came to the aid of our vision. By means of the 
prism they analyzed the light of the flame into its ele-. 
mental constituents and its elemental colors. In this 
way arose the spectrum of light produced by a flame. 
The rainbow isa natural spectrum of the sun’s light 
projected through drops of rain. But this, as well as 
the spectrum of all incandescent solid bodies, presents 
quite a different appearance from that of a flame, viz.: 
that of an incandescent gas. The former is made up of 
continuous colors blending with one another in imper- 
ceptible gradations; the latter entirely of bright, sepa- 
rate lines which, separated by dark spaces, not only 
possess their characteristic colors, but lie in certain 
positions and at certain distances, each element having 
its own. 

As in the heavens we recognize the constellations by 
the respective position and brightness of the single stars, 
so do we distinguish the spectrum of iron from: that of 
copper by the respective distances and tints of their 
spectral lines. In fact we could dispense entirely with 
the colors; it would suffice to measure by a scale the 
positions of the separate lines, in order to ascertain from 
Kirchhoff’s and Bunsen’s tables the chemical element 
we had to deal with. It is marvelous, but true. A per- 
son totally color-blind could determine in this way with 
absolute certainty what colors a flame emits. The great- 
est excellence of a natural scientific method, namely, in- 
dependence of subjective judgment, has been given to 
spectrum analysis by its discoverers. The chief work 
and the chief merit of Kirchhoff and Bunsen was, how- 
ever, to have elaborated the proof of the correctness of 
their method. They have proven that the’ position of 
the lines depends upon the chemical nature of the light- 
emitting incandescent vapor a/one, and not upon its tem- 


‘perature, or on other foreign elements present, or on 


the nature of the flame wherein the substance is volatil- 
ized, or on any other secondary conditions. This dem- 
onstration was given experimentally, and with great 
care and pains. Bunsen could therefore, very soon 
after his discovery, make the positive statement that he 
had discovered by spectrum analysis a new element, hav- 
ing found a salt in a certain mineral spring that showed 
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unknown lines, The most sensitive method of chemi- 
cal analysis to-day is that by spectrum analysis. 

Still more wonderful are the further discoveries 
by Kirchhoff and based: on the method that he and 
Bunsen established. Kirchhoff, partly by accident, once 
let a ray of sunlight pass through a flame colored with 
natrium, and then through a prism, so that the spectra of 
the sun and the flame coincided. It was to be expected 
that the well-known yellow line of the natrium would 
stand out, bright and clear, from the solar spectrum. 
Just the opposite happened; exactly at the spot where 
_ the bright line had to show, a dark line appeared. To 
Kirchhoff this “ reversal of the natrium line” was remark- 
able in the highest degree, and he at once surmised that 
a fundamental law must lie at the bottom of this fact. 
It was learned later that others had observed the very 
same thing, and in fact, men of the greatest authority. 
But the genius of Kirchhoff alone succeeded in divining 
and exposing the treasured truths that lay concealed 
within. On the day after thg experiment he was already 
able to derive and explain the observed phenomenon 
from a much more universal principle which, strange 
to say, belongs not to Optics but to Heat. From the 
apparently remote principle that heat passes only from 
a body of a higher temperature to a body of a lower tem- 
perature and not vice versa, he induced by purely log- 
ical inferences the fact of the “reversal of the natrium 
line.” The link of the process constitutes the cele- 
brated “ Kirchhoff’s Law of the Emission and Ab- 
sorption of Light and Heat,” which states that all 
bodies absorb the very rays and very colors that they 
themselves emit, and that the proportion between the 
light absorbed and emitted is one and the same with all 
bodies. The treatise in which this was demonstrated 
is perhaps the most beautiful that Kirchhoff has written, 
although the least mathematical. The history of this 
law may serve as a model for the investigations of nat- 
ural scientists; the law has been rigorously induced from 
more general and known principles; the law affirms some- 
thing new in itself; the law covers the most diverse and 
special cases which may be established by experiment. 

It will fall to the lot of very few to make such dis: 
coveries, but all should take pattern by his industry, 
logic and carefulness, and no less by the modesty with 
which Kirchhoff made known his discovery to the 
Berlin Academy: “Upon occasion of an investigation 
of the spectra of colored flames, conducted in common 
by Bunsen and me, whereby we were enabled to de- 
termine the qualitative composition of complex com- 
pounds from the appearance of the spectra of their blow- 
pipe flame, I made some observations which unexpect- 
edly explain the origin of Frauenhofer’s lines and war- 
rant conclusions from these as to the elemental con- 
stitution of the solar atmosphere and perhaps to that of 
the brighter fixed stars.” 
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These words prove that Kirchhoff himself inferred 
at once the most wonderful application of his law. 

The Frauenhofer lines mentioned here, are, as is 
well known, the fine dark lines that cross the solar 
spectrum proper, that is when not seen through a flame. 
The nature of these lines had been formerly an impen- 
etrable mystery. The experiment of Kirchhoff just 
given, showed that artificial Frauenhofer lines also 
could be produced by letting a ray pass through a flame. 

The inference was at hand that the natural lines were 
produced by the same cause as the artificial ones, that 
they were “reversed” spectra of gaseous bodies, and 
that the light of the incandescent solar mass must have 
somewhere or other passed through incandescent gases 
before reaching the earth. Still more follows. If the 
artificial lines coincide with Frauenhofer’s lines, as 
Kirchhoff for example proved in the case of the lines of 
iron, natrium and nickel, we might infer, upon the 
basis of the Bunsen-Kirchhoff investigation, that these 
chemical elements were also contained in the supposed 
incandescent gases mentioned. The fact that the sun 
consists of a dense, molten mass enclosed by a light- 


' giving envelope, and above all, that it contains those 


telluric elements whose spectral lines coincide with the 
Frauenhofer lines, this fact resulted “ with a certainty 
as great,” says Kirchhoff, “as is at all attainable in 
natural sciences.” 

It is characteristic of Kirchhoff that he computed this 
certainty mathematically. It might after all have been 
possible that the coincidence of the bright lines of iron with 
Frauenhofer’s lines was accidental. But the probabil- 
ity of this resulted only a8 = | 500,000,000,000 
that is equivalent to zero, “There must be a cause 
that effects these coincidences,” says Kirchhoff. “A 
cause can be adduced which is absolutely efficient; the 
phenomenon is explained, if the rays of light that pro- 
duce the solar spectrum have passed through iron vapors 
and there suffered absorption by the iron vapors. 
Furthermore, this is the only adducible cause of these 
coincidences; its acceptance appears therefore necessary.” 

We may introduce a story here that Kirchhoff him- 
self liked to tell. The question was being discussed as 
to whether Frauenhofer’s lines proved the presence of 
gold in the sun. Kirchhoff’s banker remarked: “ Ot 
what use is gold in the sun to me, if [ can’t get it down 
here?” Kirchhoff received in recognition of his discov- 
ery a medal from England and the value of the same in 
gold. As he brought this to the banker, he said: “My 
friend, I’ve gotten gold from the sun after all.” 

As we already remarked, it: had been a matter of 
entire indifference to Kirchhoff in his own estimate of 
the importance of his law, whether anything definite as 
to the nature of the sun and fixed stars accidentally result- 
ed therefrom, or whether it possessed for the time being 
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only a theoretical interest. It is highly characteristic of 
him that he makes no mention whatever in his theoret- 
ical lecture of all that great region which his discovery 
made accessible, and that in his collected essays he has 
placed it at the end. 

* * 

In his inaugural address upon entering the rector- 
ship at Heidelberg in 1865 he says: “There is a 
science, mechanics, whose business it is to determine 
the motion of bodies, when the causes that condition it 
are known. . . . . Mechanics is closely related to 
geometry. Both sciences are applications of pure math- 
ematics. The theorems of both as regards their cer- 
tainty, stand exactly on the same level; we may with 
as much right attribute absolute certainty to the 
theorems of mechanics as to those of geometry.” 

And he adds further: “ Did we know all the forces 
of nature and did we know what the condition of mat- 
ter at any one point of time is, we would be able by the 
science of mechanics to deduce and determine its condi- 
tion at every succeeding point of time. The highest 
object that natural sciences have to strive to attain, is the 
realization of the hypothesis just presented, namely, to 
refer all natural phenomena to the science of mechanics. 
This object of natural science will never be fully 
attained, but the fact that it is recognized as such, tend- 
ers a certain satisfaction, and in the approximation to 
this lies the highest pleasure that the study of natural 
phenomena can afford.” 

In contrast to these statements let me quote the 
words which have since gained celebrity and with which 
Kirchhoff begins his “ Mechanics,” published in 1875: 
* Mechanics is the science of motion. Its object we 
define to be this: To describe with exhaustive thorough- 
ness and the greatest attainable smf/icity the motions 
that are taking place in nature.” 

The difference between this definition of mechanics 
and the first one is worthy of attention. There, then 
and before that large aidience Kirchhoff spoke of the 
“causes” of motion. Here, now and in this rigorously 
mathematical work the word and conception of “ cause” 
no longer occurs. The ‘‘explanation” of nature is given 
up, the simplest possible “description” of nature is now 
sought. Those words of introduction in his * Mechan- 
ics” and their elaboration in the work itself are a most 
pregnant and comprehensive expression of Kirchhoff’s 
conception of nature. Of the possibility of the deter- 
mination of things as such, it makes no sort of an 
hypothesis or supposition. Its object is to portray phe- 
nomena in a logically determined form. According to 
Kant, in the external world the theorems of geometry 
and mechanics only are logical, that is @ priori, the 
principles of the latter differing from those of the former 
only in this, that, besides the three dimensions of space, 
it needs a fourth, that of time, and the conception of mat- 


terin motion. With these three fundamental conceptions 
of space, time and matter, Kirchhoff endeavors to accom- 
plish his object in the description of the facts of experience. 
He goes beyond his predecessors in so far as to repre- 
sent in purely geometrical form the conceptions of “force” 
and “mass,” which were held to be fundamentally log- 
ical. Force” appears to him primarily as the accelera- 
tion (change in velocity) which a particle of matter ac- 
quires in a unit of time, and the knowledge of all these 
“accelerating forces” at any one point of time would 
suffice for a description of the world. Experience has 
shown, that the description gains in simplicity, if we 
multiply the accelerations by a ‘determinate positive 
constant;” this constant is called the **mass” of “the 
particle in motion.” 
* 

Kirchhoff’s aspirations after light and truth in every- 
thing, are prominently marked in his philosophical atti- 
tude, and caused him to interpret his mission in science 
rather too rigorously to adwit even the semblance of 
dogma in it, as perhaps the uniformity of nature sug- 
gests. And yet it is not only as a critical thinker that 
he analyzed nature. His greatest discovery shows that 
he possessed that quick discernment, that ardent investi- 
gation, that intuitive insight into the workings of nature’s 
forces, without which the true scientist can never suc- 
cessfully work. We repeat: Kirchhoff ranks among 
the first of natural philosophers because, as a mathe- 
matical physicist, he united the faculties of observation 
and abstract reasoning. 


CORRESPONDENCE. : 


“THE SECULARIZATION OF RELIGION” BRIEFLY 
REVIEWED. 


To the Editor: 


Assuming that THek Open Court is open to any rational 
and courteous rejoinder to any of its contents the following is re- 
spectfully submitted : 

In the article captioned as above in the November issue are 
some striking truths mixed with and marred by some equally 
evident misapprehensions. To begin with, I agree with the au- 
thor that, so far as any proof or demonstration known to me will 
go, the brain is the seat and organ of mind and that the existence 
of a spiritual essence in man, commonly called the soul, and of 
which independent existence is predicated, is a pure assumption, 
a philosophical speculation. This “irrational hypothesis of a 
vital principle,” by which I suppose is meant a deathless prin- 
ciple, does not, however, underlie Christianity ; it has been foisted 
upon Christianity and its influence therein has been insidious 
and destructive. The author’s concluding sentence: “Modern 
Christianity is something very different from that of its founder, 
being, indeed, mainly Alexandrian neo-Platonism, metamorphosed 
and blundered by nescient emotionalists,” contains also much de- 
plorable truth. Myself an ardent Christian, I wish to be entirely 
impartial, to acknowledge errors and claim only what facts re- 
quire. The difference stated above has occurred to the doctrinal 
bases of Christianity. It may have impaired its ethical value, but 
the self-sacrifice and benevolence which are to-day the attributes 
of every one worthy the name of Christian have found exem- 
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plars in the Church even in the darkest and grossest centuries. 
In its ethical character Christianity is nearer its founder than in 
its eschatology. 

Jesus did not say what is so often attributed to him, viz.: 
“The kingdom of God is within us.” The true translation of 
Luke 17—21 is: “in the midst” or “among,” and referred to his 
own presence, as the succeeding context plainly shows. And he 
did not say “us,” but “ you,” referring to the Pharisees, who ap- 
peared to possess no seed of heavenly truth. 

In accepting the author’s closing paragraph in its doctrinal 
sense I wish emphatically to except from its sweeping statement 
a very considerable portion of the Church, of whose number the 
writer is one. We may not dogmatically declare that the man, 
the whole man, the ego, the thinking, willing and executing man, 
is an organization of matter and nothing more, though we are 
able to discover nothing else but the life principle common to all 
grades of animals. We, however, unhesitatingly reject the half 
platonic theory that man is an immortal spirit. The original and 
complete speculation was that man had neither beginning nor 
end. The half-converted Greeks who foisted the mutilated the- 
ory upon the Church and through the hands of Augustine suc- 
ceeded in riveting it there, greatly damaged but did not destroy 
the Christian system. They were actuated by the motive that 
prompts men to-day, both inside the Church and out, the desire 
to have a more “lofty philosophy.” There are many who can- 
not endure the sort of faith that Job had. He knew nothing of 
immortality, but believed in God. He expected to die and 
moulder to naught, but he knew that every intelligent being 
loved its own creations, and so he says: “Thou wilt have a de- 
sire to the work of thine hands, Thou shalt call and I will answer 
Thee.” All known heathen peoples have believed in a life be- 
yond the grave as a continuance or a consequent of this life, 
many in an endless life. It is singular that the Hebrews alone 
believed in revivification only by resurrection at the will and 
pleasure of God. The fact that Jesus and Paul and John teach 
precisely the same doctrine and that science to this day has been 
unable to discover any other road to the much-coveted future life 
looks a little like a consensus. 

The author is right in saying that the Bible nowhere teaches 
man’s natural immortality; he is totally wrong in saying that it 
does teach that the identical body which died and decayed, and 
which science teaches is resolved into its constituent elements, 
will be literally restored. Let him read Corinthians 15, in which 
Paul distinctly declares that it is not the same body. Those of 
the Church, who believe that man is a spiritual being now, speak 
of the “resurrection of the body.” A more accurate phraseology 
is the “resurrection of the man.” Resurrection means “raising 
up to perfection of life,” and is practically understood as re-crea- 
tion without loss of identity. Paul plainly says it is a mystery, 
and I suppose the most “advanced” rationalist will accept a wel] 
authenticated fact, however mysterious it may be. Paul plainly 
hinges faith in the resurrection of the faithful on the already 
proved return from death of the Savior. There stood the indis- 
putable fact, attested by over five hundred persons who knew 
Jesus “after the flesh.” Our author seems to scoff at the “ stig- 
mata of nail-marks,” and says that faith in the resurrection is not 
a “lofty philosophy.” That is true. The world has been sur- 
feited and confused with too many lofty philosophies that tickled 
and puffed up and deluded poor humanity up to the brink of the 
grave and then deserted the hopeless wretches, leaving them to 
flounder in vague and sounding phrases or to sink in despair. 
Jesus returned bearing the nail-marks that every carping mouth 
should be closed forever. Had he come without them it would 
have afforded a pretext for unbelief, as in the case of Thomas. It 
is scarcely gracious or scientific to object to the proof which would 
surely have been demanded if absent. 
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That the bruised body of Jesus, in which he showed himself 
after his resurrection, was his true and glorious one is not likely. 
To mortal eyes that could bear no other, and for the confirming 
of their faith, he thus appeared, but he was “raised a spiritual 
body,” descriptions of which are found in Daniel x, and in the 
Revelation. It is to that “perfection of life” the spiritual body 
or being like unto the risen Jesus that his followers hope to at- 
tain. To say that they are immortal now is to throw the whole 
system into confusion. 

Our author argues that to prove that “mind is brain function 
and nothing more” is “fatal to every form of supernaturalism.” 
If he will explain the latter phrase by saying that it means the 
popular l-soulism of the nominal Church I will agree 
with him. If he desires to extend the definition beyond that 
point and claim that his demonstration forbids belief in a possible 
future re-creation of man, such as the proven resurrection of Jesus, 
with his infinitely sublimated powers, and the angelic appearances 
point to them, I say that he is stretching his evidence to cover a 
case that is wholly beyond its scope. The speculative errors 
which the Church embraced so long ago, and which she has not 
yet become strong enough to slough off, though hundreds of her 
pulpits and many thousands of her members reject them, subject 
her to righteous criticism. For one, I welcome these from any 
quarter, but those who claim to be rational and of superior wis- 
dom should not fail to be well informed as to the real teaching of 
the scriptures or the progress of truth in the Church, nor should 
they lack in fairness in expounding the views they endeavor to 


supplant. Jj. Srows. 
MIND AND CONSCIOUSNESS. 
To the Editor: HEMPSTEAD, Texas, Feb. 4, 1888. 


You and Mr. Hegeler have expressed the desire (in a letter 
of December 31st, 1887) to know how it happened that in my 
friendly contention with Professor Cope I have used “ conscious- 
ness” and “mind” synonymously. I did so, partly out of courtesy 
to my adversary, who habitually makes use of the phrase “ mind 
or consciousness,” and partly to carry on the discussion as much 
as possible on the basis given by himself. 

Allow me, however, to Indicate as briefly as possible how I 
myself distinguish “ consciousness” from “mind.” “Conscious- 
ness” is that state of our being in which we are aware of what is 
usually classified as sensations, perceptions, emotions, thoughts and 
volitions. When we are thoroughly asleep or in a swoon we are 
not aware of such affections, and are consequently not conscious. 

Consciousness, of course, can be only a present phenomenon, 
a manifestation taking place within us at the very moment. When 
we are conscious of something that has occurred in the past, this 
retrospective consciousness takes place likewise only in the mo- 
ment of present awareness. The same holds good with prospect- 
ive consciousness. We foresee the future only as content of our 
present consciousness. 

I have called this one, all-comprising moment of conscious 
realization “the mental -presence,” and have repeatedly pointed 
out that its contents vanish from moment to moment into noth- 
ingness, and are as constantly reconstituted, under kaleidoscopic 
changes, from a persistent vital matrix. Consciousness is always 
the effect or outcome of some underlying activity, never itself the 
manifesting substrate. 

The underlying vital matrix is perceived by us as the nerve- 
system of organic beings. And ail the functional activities of this 
nerve-system contribute toward the production of the mental 
presence, though many phases of it may remain unconscious; and 
this not only from their not attaining a sufficient degree of intensity, 
but also by dint of normal disposition (see “Space and Touch,” 
Mind, No. XL.). 

When the term consciousness is used collectively for a series 
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of mental states which we experience during an hour or a life- 
time, it does not denote an actual phenomenon or veritable exist- 
ent, but stands merely as a general name, in the same way as 
“animal” or “plant.” 

The term “ mind ” signifies to most persons some active, im- 
material agent within us, capable of producing or manifesting 
conscious states. As I do not believe in such an agent, I can 
rightly speak of mind only adjectively, as when I say: “mental 
states,” and then “mental” is really synonymous with “con- 
scious.” Or I can speak of it, at most, as an attribute of our be- 
ing, as when I say: “our mentality,” which is not synonymous 
with “our consciousness,” as it includes also the unconscious 
working of the brain toward the production of consciousness, 

We can, moreover, not well avoid using the term “ mental ” 
as an opposite to “physical.” This distinction is felt by every one 
to be legitimate. Yet it is incontestable that everything phys- 
ical—all matter and all motion—is realized by us solely as per- 
ception of our own. We become aware of it as a peculiar kind of 
conscious event within our own mental presence. A physical 
fact is, consequently, itself of mental consistency, for it forms part 
of our own consciousness. And the only essential difference be- 
tween it and other constituents of our consciousness lies in the 
fact of its being aroused in us through compulsory sense-stimula- 
tion, while other conscious states arise in us without any com- 
pulsory influence working upon us from outside our own being. 

To become, however, fully alive to the radical contrast ob- 
taining between what we call a “physical” and what we calla 
“mental” fact, we need only realize that mental facts, as such, 
are entirely imperceptible through sensory channels, while it is 
the very characteristic of physical facts to be thus perceptible. I 
can touch your physical being, hear your voice, and see your 
body move and gesticulate; but I cannot touch, hear or see any 


of your sensations, perceptions, emotions, thoughts or volitions.° 


These are inwardly or retrospectively realized by yourself alone, 

The distinction here established is essential. It excludes first 
of all the possibility of our entire being consisting of mind-stuff, 
as believed by idealists of all shades. And it excludes also the 
possibility of anything mental being in the remotest degree akin 
to physical forces, as taught by materialistic thinkers, for no one 
can deny that we give the name of “ force” only to that which is 
capable of affecting our senses in some way or other, and this is 
exactly the kind of effect that nothing purely mental can produce. 

Yours, very truly, 
EDMUND MONTGOMERY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MONISM. 


To the Editor: ATLANTA, ILL., Feb, 18, 1888. 

The Philosophy of Monism, as I understand it, explains the 
unity and the simplicity of the supreme laws of nature. 

It is in accord with Monotheism as well as Pantheism, if they 
are rightly interpreted. It unifies all phenomena, both material 
and spiritual. It reconciles and unites God and nature, spirit and 
matter, and makes them consubstantial and correlative. I believe 
in a natural religion, in adoration and in the immortality 
of the soul. I believe with Goethe, when he says: “ Cer- 
tainly there does not exist a more beautiful worship of God 
than that which needs no image, but which arises in our hearts 
from converse with nature.” It is through this kind of worship, 
enlightened by science as interpreted by the Monistic Philoso- 
phy, that we are led to the sublime idea of the unity of God and 
nature. 

Monism is supported by our most advanced science; it is 
optimistic and, unlike dualism, it introduces no intellectual con- 
fusion, no antagonisms into science and religion. Emerson must 
have believed in monism when he said: “ Let us build altars to 
the Blessed Unity and the beautiful necessity which holds nature 


and souls in perfect solution and compels every atom to serve an 
universal end and which secures that all is made of one kind. 

“In astronomy is vast space, but no foreign system ; in geology 
vast time, but the same laws to-day. 

“Why should we be afraid of nature, which is no other than 
philosophy and theology embodied? Law rules throughout exis- 
tence, a law which is not intelligent, but intelligence, not personal 
nor impersonal—it disdains words and passes understanding, it 
dissolves persons, it vivifies nature; yet solicits the pure in heart 
to draw on all its omnipotence.” 

The Philosophy of Monism gives me intellectual satisfaction, 
because of its ability to unify and reconcile heretofore discordant 
theories of things. For instance, by monism, both the a priori and 
a posteriori ideas of the mind are recognized and their differences 
satisfactorily explained. Also the doctrines of animal types and 
animal descent are reconciled, and Cuvier and Darwin were both 
needed, and both were rigift if also a little wrong. Monism 
makes life worth living—makes existence the highest boon, and 
teaches that next to non-existence anti-naturalism, as inculcated 
by the pessimistic religions, is the greatest calamity. 

W. W. RICHMOND. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


WINTER. From the Yournal of Henry D. Thoreau. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1888. 

Somewhere Thoreau wrote: “I desire so to love wisdom as 
to live according to its dictates a life of simplicity, independence, 
magnanimity and trust.” And surely there are but few men who 
can boast greater success in the achievement of their desires. 
To such an extent was he suctessful, that on his death-bed he 
could say, “I regret nothing.” 

It is but natural that a man who both in his life and in his 
writings waged such open war against society and all its estab- 
lished laws and customs should incur the dislike, not tosay hos- 
tility, of many—unsympathetic critics in particular—who were all 
too ready to call hima “prig” and a “humbug,” and to detract from 
him in every possible way until their detraction necessarily re- 
flected upon themselves. But those who knew him (and they 
are the ones whose judgment all unprejudiced people will 
accept) agree in pronouncing him to have been as sincere and as 
pure aman as could be met with. He certainly was a man of 
extraordinary parts. His whole life was devoted to self-develop- 
ment and self-improvement. He cultivated all his powers and in 
whatever he undertook to do he was successful. His senses were 
the most acute conceivable, eyes and ears, nose and tongue,—and 
his mind was equally acute. ‘“ He saw as with microscope, heard 
as with ear trumpet, and his memory was a photographic register 
ofall he saw and heard.” So far as society and its artificial para- 
phernalia were concerned, he was essentially a negative spirit; 
but in the realm of nature and in the domain of truth he was an 
enthusiastic, bold and fearless champion. 

No matter in what phase of his career we view Thoreau, 
whether as poet, philosopher or naturalist, what everywhere 
impresses us most strongly is his personality. He was the indi- 
vidualist of individualists. His existence was the practical dem- 
onstration of his theory of life. Such absolute independence, 
such self-poise, such self-reliance as he everywhere exhibited 
could be produced only in this country. He felt no obligations 
to any one; to himself alone he felt accountable. His mind was 
quick ; he knew his own convictions, and when the occasion arose 
he said what he had to say and not what he might be expected to. 
After the arrest of John Brown, when Massachusetts and indeed 
the whole North were still doubtful and undecided, it was 
Thoreau who first had the courage to step forward and raise his 
voice in defence of the hero of Harper's Ferry. 
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It is much to be regretted that hitherto no adequate biography of 
Thoreau has been published. All the accounts of his life that have 
been written are at best unsatisfactory. His inner life is fully 
and strongly depicted in his writings. Not a page that does not 
unmistakably bear his stamp. 

This last volume, made up of further extracts from his jour- 
nal, will be welcomed by all who have in any way come in con- 
tact with the individuality of Thoreau. It is as characteristic and 
as interesting as any one of its predecessors. It is full of those origi- 
nal, pithy sayings for which he is famous, and in the thought and 
construction of which he ranked second to none—Emerson, per- 
haps, excepted. We quote the following at random: “I do not 
think much of that chemistry thatcan extract corn and potatoes 
out of a barren soil, compared with that which can extract thought 
and sentiment out of the life of a man on any soil.” “It isin 
vain to write of the seasons unless you have the seasons in you.” 
“ Man’s noblest gift to man is his sincerity, for it embraces his in- 
tegrity also.” “I would be in society as in the landscape; in the 
presence of nature there is no reserve nor effrontery.” 

We are accustomed to think of Thoreau chiefly as a natural- 
ist; and all the titles of his books would lead us to infer that such 
was the case. But he was much more than that. He was above 
alla humanist. All of his endeavors were directed toward estab- 
lishing the relation of life to nature, and toward discovering the 
analogies between our existence and the rest of creation. As 
Emerson said: “His soul was made for the noblest society; 
wherever there is knowledge, wherever there is virtue, wherever 
there is beauty, he will find a home.” H. F. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, AND OTHER PAPERS.—MEMORIES AND 
PoRTRAITS.—MEMOIR OF FLEEMING JENKIN. By AJodert 
Louis Stevenson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Rarely has an author achieved such sudden and phenomenal 

success as has Mr. Stevenson. Ever since the appearance of 
Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde, Mr, Stevenson's name, although well- 
known long before that, has become a household word wherever 
the English language is spoken. The addition of the above three 
titles to the already extensive list of this author’s writings will 
contribute not a little to make him still dearer, if that be possible, 
to those who have learned to admire him. 

The first two mentioned volumes are collections of Mr. Ste- 
venson’s early essays. The main feature which lends to them 
their great charm is the perfect honesty displayed by the author 
and the manner in which he takes his readers into his confidence. 
From cover to cover there runs an undercurrent which is, through 
and through, autobiographical. It is as though we met the author 
face to face and as though he, endeavoring to interest and enter- 
tain each one of us individually, were in the most confidential 
manner acquainting us with the past events of his life. We must 
acknowledge ourselves under the spell of personal magnetism— 
or, perhaps better, the magnetism of personality. It is the pre- 
dominance of the subjective element without the obtrusion of ex- 
cessive egotism that immediately attracts us so strongly. The 
writer is a keen observer, and he does not hesitate tg tell what he 
sees and feels. That is another of his strong points. He is gen- 
uine. Although we can by no means agree with all his views, 
we must give him credit for having the courage of his con- 
victions. But in one of his views we heartily concur, and that is 
where, speaking of Mr. W. D. Howells, he says: “None ever 
couched a lance with narrower convictions. His own work and 
those of his pupils and masters singly occupy his mind; he is the 
bond-slave, the zealot of his school; he dreams of an advance in 
art like what there is in science; he thinks of past things as rad- 
ically dead; he thinks a thing can be outlived—a strange immer- 
sion in his own history! a strange forgetfulness of the history of 
the race!” 
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The memoir of his friend, Fleeming Jenkin, is a well—we 
may even say artistically—written account of a man who seems 
in every respect worthy of such a tribute. H. A. L. 


Foots oF Nature. Alice Brown. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

The author makes definition in her book of Fools of Nature 
as all those in whom a sensitive ideality is combined with that 
love of the marvelous which leads them to seek help and instruc- 
tion from unusual and supposed supernatural sources. The par- 
ticular form of the marvelous here dealt with is modern spiritual- 
ism. In Ben Adams and the professional medium and impostor, 
Professor Riker, we have excellently drawn an opposite specimen 
of the advocates of this particular belief. The love story which 
runs through the book, and which, after the first few chapters, com- 
mands the reader’s chief attention, is of singular power; but we 
think the main problem which the author attempts to settle in the 
marriage of the divorced hero is treated with a somewhat morbid 
fancy and straining after the impracticable, albeit with much pro- 
found moral insight and purity of aim. The scene between 
Stephen and Sarah, when she feels compelled to leave him, 
reaches the height of moral sacrifice and a sublime devotion to 
the ideal in Stephen’s words: “I haven't cared for some things 
you care for,” he began, hoarsely, making sudden pauses between 
the words. “1 am contented to live along and be happy. Your 
nature is so high that your happiness lies in renunciation. I 
can’t bring myself up to your level, but there is one way in which 
1 won't fail you; you shall choose your right, and I will help you 
to do it.” There are many other quotable passages worth repeat- 
ing, both for style and matter, if space permitted. c. P. W. 


Tue Unitarian Review for February contains, among other 
articles, “ St. Paul’s Doctrine of Salvation,” by Conrad Mascol; 
“The Persistence of Caste,” by Alfred H. Peters; “ The Religion 
of Zoroaster,” by David G. Hubbard, and “ The Anglo-Irish Ques- 
tion,” by Francis Willlam Newman. Among the editor’s notes 
are some striking remarks of the Persian Minister at the Court of 
St. James, quoted from the Pall Mall Gazette. They are an ap- 
peal for the introduction of a liberalized Christianity among the 
Asiatic peoples. “Believe me, neither immortality nor sectarian- 
ism is the true cause of your failure to push your civilization in 
Asia and Mohammedancountries. It is your Christian dogmas 
that offend us. We can coin dogmas, like you—better than you. 
We will not have them. We will have your benevolence, your 
charity, your justice and truth, your science of health, your rail- 
roads, telegraphs and manufactures.” 


A Quarterly Review of the work of the Societies for Ethical 
Culture will be published in April, July, October and January of 
each year, beginning with April, 1888. It is the purpose of this 
Review to present news of the Ethical Movement at large, but 
especially of the work in progress in the different societies be- 
longing to the Union of Societies for Ethical Culture. The gen- 
eral spirit and aim of the movement will receive expression in 
selected addresses by the lecturers of the different Ethical socie- 
ties. One such address will be given in each number of the Review. 
The members of the societies and the friends of the Ethical 
Movement everywhere should remember that the success of this 
publication depends upon their support. Subscriptions and orders 
should be addressed to E. J. Oslar, P. O. Box 772, Philadelphia. 


Men contend with one another in punching and kicking, but 
no one shows any emulation in the pursuit of virtue.—Diogenes. 

The richest genius, like the most fertile soil, when unculti- 
vated, shoots up into the rankest weeds; and, instead of vines and 
olives for the pleasure and use of man, produce to its slothful 
owner the most abundant crop of poisons.—Hume. 
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THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER VI.—Concluded. 

Frau Rollmaus, however, sat smiling and contented 
with the philosophical system of her _ neighbor. 
Again the Professor turned to her, and spoke of the 
difficulty of doing good to the helpless in the right way. 
Frau Rollmaus acknowledged that uneducated people 
had a way of their own, “ But one can easily get on 
with them, if they only know that one means well by 
them.” 

The Professor afterward gave rise to a slight mis- 

-understanding, when he respectfully observed to the 
lady: “ You are right, for in this field patient love is 
requisite to produce fruitful results.” 

“ Yes,” acquiesced Frau Rollmaus, puzzled, “to be 
sure, these results which you mention are not want- 
ing among us, and they marry for the most part just at 
the right time; but the patient love which you so truly 
speak of as requisite is not always forthcoming among 
our country people, for in marriage they frequently con- 
sider money more than love.” 

If, however, the notes in the concert at the upper 
table were not quite in tune, yet the turkey and custard- 
pudding—a masterpiece of Ilse’s kitchen—vanished 
without any adverse concussion of learned wisdom. All 
rose well pleased with one another; only the chil- 
dren, whose innocent mischief is most enduring, found 
with displeasure that Frau Rollmaus would not on this 
occasion enter into any contest in which the encyclope- 
dia could rule as umpire. While the men drank their 
coffee in the next room, Frau Rollmaus again sat on the 
sofa, and Ilse had a difficult task to satisfy her curiosity 
in answering all the questions with which she was over- 
whelmed concerning the two strangers. Meanwhile 
the children besieged the sofa, lying in wait for an op- 
portunity to undertake a small campaign against the 
unsuspecting Frau Rollmaus. 

«© So they are making researches, and in our district. 
It cannot be about the Indians. I did not know that 
any had ever come to these parts. It must be a mis- 
take; and they must mean gypsies, who do make their 
appearance here. Only think, dear Ilse, a man and two 
women, each with a child, have come within the last 
fortnight. The women tell fortunes. What they have 
prophesied to the house-maids is truly remarkable; and 
in the morning two hens disappeared. Can it be con- 
cerning these gypsies? But that I cannot believe, as they 
are mere tinkers and good-for-nothing people. No, 
they are not making investigations concerning them.” 

“ But who are the gypsies?” asked Clara. 

“ Dear child, they are vagabonds who formerly were 
a nation, and now spread themselves everywhere. 
They had a king, and manuscripts; and hounds, al- 
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though they were great rogues. Originally they 
were Egyptians, but also Indians.” 

“How could they be Indians?” exclaimed Hans, 
disrespectfully; “the Indians live in America. We also 
have an encyclopedia, and we will examine it immedi- 
ately.” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried the children, and ran with their 
brother to the book-shelf. Each of them brought 
a volume with new binding, and placed it among the 
coffee cups before Frau Rollmaus, who looked by no 
means pleased at seeing the secret source of her intelli- 
gence laid bare before all eyes. 

«“ And ours is newer than yours,” cried little Franz, 
waving his hand. In vain did ilse endeavor by signs 
of disapprobation to suppress this outbreak of family 
pride. Hans held the last volume firmly in his hands 
seeking the word gypsy, and the overthrow of Frau 
Rollmaus, according to human calculations, could no 
longer be averted. But suddenly Hans jumped up, and 
holding the book aloft, exclaimed: “The Professor is 
put down here!” 

“ Our Herr Professor in the encyclopedia?” cried the 
children. 

Family feuds and gypsies were all forgotten. Ilse 
took the book from her brother’s hand, Frau Rollmaus 
stood up in order to read the remarkable passage over 
Ilse’s shoulder, all the children’s heads gathered round 
the book, so that they looked like a cluster of buds on a 
fruit tree, and all peeped curiously at the lines which 
were so glorious for their guest and themselves. 

In the article there was the usual short notice con- 
cerning living scholars, which contained the place and 
day of the Professor’s birth, and the titles—mostly in 
Latin—of his works. All these titles were, in spite of 
their unreadable language, read aloud, with the dates 
and size of the volumes. Ilse looked into the book for 
a long time, and then handed it to the astonished Frau 
Rollmaus, then the children passed it from one to the 
other. The event made a greater impression here, on 
both young and old, than it ever did in literary circles. 
Happiest of all was Frau Rollmaus: she had sat next to 
aman who not only could refer to books, but was re- 
ferred to himself. Her admiration of him was un- 
bounded; she found, for the first time in her life, that 
she could hold agreeable intercourse with a man of this 
stamp. 

“ What a distinguished scholar!” she exclaimed. 
«“ What were the titles of his works, dear Ilse?” 

Ilse did not know; her eyes and thoughts were fixed 
on the short notice of his life. 

This discovery had the good result of causing Frau 
Rollmaus to lay down her weapons entirely this day, 
and be content not to display any knowledge, for she 
saw that on this occasion a competition with the family 
was impossible, and she condescended to an unpretend- 
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ing conversation over household events. But the chil- 
dren arranged themselves at, a respectful distance from 
the Professor, and examined him curiously once more 
from top to toe; and Hans imparted the news in a low 
voice to the Doctor, and was much surprised that he 
thought nothing of it. 
After coffee, the proprietor proposed to his guests to 
ascend the nearest hill, in order to examine the damage 
which had been done by the lightning. Ilse loaded a 
maid with provisions for supper, and some flasks of 
wine, and the party started. They went down from 
the rock into the valley, over the strip of meadow and the 
brook, then up the hill, through underbrush, amid the 
shadow of the lofty pines. The rain had washed away 
the steep path, and irregular water-channels furrowed 
the gravel; nevertheless, the women walked valiantly 
over the wet places. But if any one should have 
failed to perceive from the dress and bearing of the Pro- 
fessor that he walked in the confidence of manhood, 
they might have imagined that he was a delicately -shod 
lady, and Frau Rollmaus a gentleman in disguise, for 
she hovered round him reverently, and would not leave 
his side. She directed his attention to the stones, and, 
with the end of her umbrella, pointed out the dry places 
to him, and stopped at times, expressing her fear that 
he would find this jaunt too fatiguing. The Professor 
submitted, though much surprised, to the homage of the 
little lady, sometimes looking enquiringly at Ilse, over 
whose face flitted a roguish smile. On the height the 
path became easier, and some trees of lighter foliage 
varied the dark green of the pines, The summit itself 
was clear; the heather, on which the fading blossoms of 
the year still hung, spread itself thickly among the 
stones. On all sides lay the view of the landscape, 
with its heights and valleys, the deep glen, and brook 
with its green border, the fields and the valley of Ros- 
sau. In the direction of the setting sun there rose, oe 
behind another, long waves of undulating ground, 
tinted with the purple hue of twilight, passing off into 
the delicate gray of the mountains in the horizon. It 
was a delightful prospect, under a clear sky, in the 


midst of pure mountain air, and the party enjoyed a rest 


on the soft heather. 

After a short stay,they proceeded, led by Hans, to 
the spot where the tree had been struck by lightning. 
A belt of high fir-trees was the place of the devastation. 
A strong, vigorous pine had been struck and prostrated ; 
a desolate confusion of branches and gigantic splinters 
of the white wood lay all around the broken trunk, 
which, without its head, blackened and cloven, still rose 
out of its ruins as high as ahouse. From the confusion 
of branches on the ground, it could be seen that the earth 
also had been torn up even under the roots of the neigh- 
boring trees. The older members of the party looked 
seriously on the spot where one moment had turned 
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vigorous life into frightful deformity; but the children 
pressed on into the thicket shouting, seized upon the 
scaly cones of the past year, and cut branches from the 
top, each endeavoring to carry off the greatest clusters 
of the scaly fruit. 

“It is only one of a hundred,” said the proprietor, 
gloomily; “ but it is painful to contemplate such devas- 
tation, contrary to the usual order of Providence, and to 
think of the destruction that impended over our heads.” 

“ Does this recollection cause you only discomfort?” 
asked the Professor; “is it not also éxalting?” 

“ The horns of the ram are hanging on the branches,” 
said Ilse, in a low tone, to her father; “ he was the sac- 
rifice by which we were saved.” 

“I think, also,” added the Professor, “that any one 
thus struck by lightning might, if time were left him for 
a last thought, say to himself it is the will of Providence. 
We soon forget, in the comforts of daily life, what we 
should always thankfully bear in our hearts, that we only 
live, like all other creatures, under certain conditions. 
Countless forces and heterogeneous powers unceasingly 
work according to their own fixed laws, maintaining, 
supporting, or injuring our life. The cold which checks 
the course of our blood, the breaking waves in which 
the human body sinks, the injurious vapors from the earth 
which poison our breath, are no accidental phenomena; 
the laws by which they act upon us are as ancient and 
holy as our need of food and drink, of sleep and light; 
and when man weighs his position among the powers of 
earth, he must consider his life only as a struggle 
against them and an endeavor to understand them. 
Whoever provides the bread that nourishes us, and who- 
ever grows the wood that warms us—every useful activ- 
ity has no other purpose than by subduing and wisely 
utilizing these forces to strengthen and to protect us. 
In this work we also observe that there is a secret union 
between every movement of nature and our own spirits, 
and that all things living, however adverse to individ- 
ual existence, together form a vast unity. The con- 
ception and recognition of this unity have, at all times, 
been the most sublime feeling of which man was 
capable. From this proceeds another impulse, an over- 
whelming desire and an irresistible longing to divine the 
deeper relations of these forces. And it is this that 
gives us faith. The method of procedure may vary in 
different individuals, but the goal is the same, Some, 
possessed of deep feeling, see only eternal wisdom in 
everything that to them seems incomprehensible; and 
in child-like faith they apply to it the most reverent and 
affectionate name. Others earnestly endeavor to observe 
the various laws and forces of nature and reverently to 
comprehend their relations to each other. These latter 
are the men of science. The men of faith and the men 


of science essentially do the same thing. Their attitude 
is very modest; for both recognize that all individual 
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life, both subjective and objective, is‘very insignificant 
as compared with the great All. He who could, when 
struck by lightning, stop to think, ‘I am going to my 
Heavenly Father,’ and he who could at such a moment 
intently observe the cessation of the activity of his nerv- 


ous system, both would have a blissful end.” 


Thus spoke the Professor. The Crown-Inspector 
looked at the speaker in astonishment, suspecting him 
to be one of that new class of apostles who at that time 
made their appearance in various parts, and traveled 
around the country preaching to the people. Frau 
Rollmaus stood reverently with folded hands, occasion- 
ally nodding her assent. Presently she nudyed the pro- 
prietor, whispering: 

*‘ That belongs to the philosophy of which we spoke.” 

The proprietor did not answer, but listened with 
bowed head. Ilse never turned her eyes from the 
speaker; his observations sounded strange to her, and 
excited a secret uneasiness, she knew not why. But she 
could say nothing against them, for the spring of genial 
life that issued from this noble soul entranced her. The 
choice of words, the new thoughts, the noble expression 
of his countenance, captivated her irresistibly, 

The party returned to their resting place on the 
height; the sun sank behind the hills, and the soft even- 
ing glow gilded first the tips of the heather, then rose 
above their heads to the tops of the trees, and purple 
shadows covered the ground, the stems of the trees, and 
the distant prospect. But small light clouds of gold and 
purple floated in the heaven above, till there also the 
glowing colors faded into rosy twilight; the mist rose 
from the depths below, and the colors of the earth and 
the heavens died away into a uniform gray. : 

Long did the party gaze on the changing lights of 
the evening. At last the proprietor called for the con- 
tents of the basket; the children were busy unpacking 
and passing the cold meats to the assembled circle. The 
proprietor poured out the wine and pledged his guests 
and rejoiced in the fine evening. At a sign from his 
father, Hans ran into the thicket and fetched some pine 
torches. 

“ There is no danger to-day,” said the proprietor to 
Herr Rollmaus whilst lighting the torches. 

The children pressed forward to be torch-bearers, 
but only Hans was trusted with this honorable office. 
The gentlemen carried the others. 

Slowly did the procession wind down the hill-path; 
the torches threw a glaring light on copse and stones, 
and on the faces of the men, which in the curves of the 
road were lighted up with a glow like the rising moon, 
and again disappeared in the darkness. Frau Rollmaus 
had endeavored several times to draw the other illus- 
trious stranger into conversation; she now at last suc- 
ceeded, when in a bad part of the road. She began: 

“ What your friend said was very good, for it was 
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very instructive. He is right; one ought to struggle 
against the powers and seek the connecting link. But 
I assure you it is difficult for a woman. For Rollmaus, 
who is the first power of nature for me, has a hatred of 
principles; he is always for doing everything according to 
his own ideas, and, as an independent man, he has a right 
to do so; but he is not very much in favor of science, 
and even as regards a piano for the children I have 
trouble with him. But I seek after principles and 
powers, and what is called the connecting link; and I 
read what I can, for one likes to know what passes in 
the world, and to raise oneself above ordinary people. 
But often one does not understand a thing even when 
read twice; and when it is at last understood it may 
have become obsolete and no longer worth anything, 
and so one might as well give up all researches.” 

*“ You should not do that,” exclaimed the Doctor; 
“there is always a secret pleasure in knowing some- 
thing.” 

“ Not so,” continued the lady; “if I lived in town I 
would devote myself to learning, but in the country one 
is too much isolated, and there is the housekeeping and 
one’s husband, who is hard to please. You have no 
idea what a good farmer he is. Rollmaus, hold your 
torch aside, all the smoke blows in the Doctor's face.” 

Rollmaus turned the torch away grumbling. His 
wife drew close to him, seized his arm and whispered to 
him: “Before we go away you must invite these gen- 
tlemen to visit us; it is.the right thing to do.” 

“He is a hedge priest,” answered the husband, peev- 
ishly. 

“For God’s sake, Rollmaus, don’t do anything fool- 
ish; above all, do not blaspheme,” she continued, press- 
ing his arm; “he is mentioned in the encyclopedia.” 

“In yours?” asked the husband. 

“In the one here,” replied the wife, “ which amounts 
to the same thing.” 

“There are many things in books that are of less 
value than others which are not there,” said the hus- 
band, unmoved. 

“T am not to be put off in that way. You will not 
confute me by that,” replied the wife. “I tell you that 
he is a man of renown, and propriety demands that we 
should take that into consideration, and you know that 
so far as propriety is concerned.” 

“Only be quiet,” said Rollmaus, soothingly. “I say 
nothing to the contrary, if needs be; I have eaten many 
a sour apple on your account.” 

“On my account!” cried the wife, offended. “Have 
I been unreasonable—am I a tyrant—am I an Eve who 
has stood with her husband under the tree, with loose 
hair, and not even a chemise? Will you compare your- 
self and me with such a state of things?” 

“No,” said Rollmaus. “Only be content; you know 
how we get on together.” 
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* Don’t you see that I am right,” replied the wife, 
soothed. “Believe me, I know also how others get on 
together, and I tell you I have a presentiment that 
something is brewing.” 

“What is brewing?” asked Rollmaus. 

« Something between Ilse and the Professor.” 

“The devil there is!” exclaimed Herr Rollmaus, 
with more vivacity than he had shown the whole day. 

“ Quiet, Rollmaus, you will be heard; do not lose 
all discretion.” 

Ilse had remained behind; she led her youngest 
brother, who was tired. The Professor chivalrously 
lingered by her. He pointed out to her how well the 
procession looked; the torches, like large glow-worms, 
in front; behind, the sharply-illuminated figures, and the 
flickering of the gleaming light upon the trunks and 
green branches of the trees, Ilse listened to him long 
insilence. Atlastshe said: “The most charming thing 
of the day has been your speaking so kindly to our 
neighbor. When she was seated by you, I felt troubled in 
spirit, for I thought it would annoy you to listen to the in- 
appropriate questions of our friend, and it all at once 
struck me that with respect to us also you must use con- 
stant consideration, and that tormented me. But when 
I saw. that you so kindly recognized the good that is to 
be found in our friend, I felt that it would cost you no 
great effort of self-command to hold intercourse with 
us simple folk.” 

“Dear young lady,” exclaimed the Professor, anx- 
iously, “I hope you are convinced that I only said to the 
worthy lady what came sincerely from my heart?” 

“ I know it,” said llse, with vivacity, “and the honest 
soul felt it also herself—she has been quieter and more 
cheerful than usual the ‘whole day—and therefore I 
thank you. Yes, from my heart,” she added, softly. 

Praise from the lips of a beloved one is not among 
the least of the pleasures that a man enjoys. The Pro- 
fessor looked beaming with happiness at his neighbor, 
who now in the darkness followed her brother at a 
quicker pace. He did not venture to break the silence; 
the pure hearts of both were revealed, and, without 
speaking a word, they became conscious of a stream of 
warm feeling passing from one to the other. 3 

“ The pedantic habit of reading,” began the Profes- 
sor, at last, “makes it easier, perhaps, for one to gather 
from a different style of life what may be serviceable to 
one’s own; for there is something estimable about every 
mode of life, although it may be somewhat veiled by 
certain peculiarities.” 

“We are commanded to love our neighbors,” said 
Ilse, “and we endeavor to do so; but when one finds 
that this love is given so cheerfully and nobly, it is 
touching; and when one sees such feeling displayed, it 
becomes an example and elevates the heart. Come, 
Franz,” she said, turning to her brother, “it is not far 
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from home.” But Franz stumbled, and, half asleep, 
declared that his legs ached. 

“Up with you, little man,” said the Professor; 
“let me carry you.” 


Ilse, distressed, tried to prevent it. “I cannot allow 


_ that; it is only sleep that makes him so lazy.” 


“ Only till we reach the valley,” said the Professor, 
raising the child on hisshoulder. Franz clasped his arms 
round the Professor’s neck, and, clinging close to him, was 
soon fast asleep. When they came toa steep turn of the 
road, the Professor offered the arm which was free to 
his companion; but she refused, only supporting herself . 
a little with his offered hand. Thus hand iri hand they 
walked down the last part of the hill into the valley, 
neither of them speaking a word. When they arrived 
at the bottom, Ilse gently withdrew her hand, and he 
released it without word or pressure; but these few 
minutes comprised for both a world of happy feelings. 

«“ Come down, Franz,” said Ilse, taking her sleeping 
brother from the arm of her friend. She bent down to 
the little one to encourage him, and they went on to 
join the party, who were waiting for them at the brook. 

The carriage of the Crown-Inspector drew up. The 
parting greetings of his wife were very verbose, and her 
representations had mitigated his obstinacy, so that, cap 
in hand, he made up his mind to take, with tolerable 
decorum, a bite of the aforementioned sour apple. He 
approached the literary gentlemen, and asked them to 
grant him also the pleasure of a visit; and even the 
utterance of these friendly words had a softening influ- 
ence on his honest spirit. He now held out his hand to 
them, and receiving a hearty shake, he began to think 
that the strangers were not in reality so bad as might be 
supposed. The proprietor accompanied his guests to 
the carriage, Hans passed the bandbox in, and the two 
country-gentlemen, as they bade each other good night, 
watched the starting of the two horses with the eyes of 
connoisseurs. 


CHAPTER Vil. 
NEW HOSTILITIES. 

Whilst a bright female form was intervening be- 
tween the Professor and the Doctor, fate decreed that a 
new feud should arise betwixt the two neighboring houses 
in the city. It happened thus: 

Herr Hahn had availed himself of the absence of his 
son to beautify his property. His garden ran in a point 
up to the park, and he had bethought him much how 
this corner might be turned to good account; for the 
little elevation which he had thrown up there, and 
planted with roses, seemed unsatisfactory. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to erect a water-proof summer-house 
for such visitors as were not inclined in bad weather to 
resort tothe house. Everything had been wisely consid- 
ered before the departure of hisson, The following day 
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he caused a slender wooden structure to be erected, with 
small windows toward the street, and above, instead of 
a roof, a platform with benches; the laths of the roof 
projected boldly into the air, over the wooden walls and 
garden palings. The thing looked well; but when 
Herr Hahn, with hearty satisfaction, led his wife up the 
small side steps on to the platform, and the plump lady, 


_not anticipating anything wrong, sat down on the airy 


bench, and from thence looked with admiration on the 
world beneath her, it became apparent that the passen- 
gers in the street passed directly under her, and the sky 
above them was darkened to whoever passed along the 
fence by the plumage of the great bird that, perched on 
her high seat, turned her back to the street. Before a 
quarter of an hour, therefore, had passed, such sharp 
remarks were heard that the inoffensive Frau Hahn was 
on the point of weeping, and declared to her lord, with 
unwonted energy, that she would never again allow 
herself to be treated as a hen, or ascend the platform 
any more. The family frame of mind was not improved 
either by the part that Herr Hummel had taken, for 
he had stood by the fence of his neighbor’s garden dur- 
ing this exhibition of Frau Hahn, and had laughed in- 
sultingly at the vile speeches of the people. 

Hahn, however, after a short struggle between pride 
and discretion, listened to the voice of his better self, 
removed the benches and the platform, and erected over 
the summer-house a beautiful Chinese roof; but on the 
projections of this roof he hung small bells, which 
sounded softly when the wind rose. This idea would 
have been a decided improvement; but, alas! the wick- 
edness of man gave no rest to this work of art; for the 
urchins in the street diverted themselves by keeping some 
of the bells in movement by means of long switches. 
On the first night, therefore, the neighborhood was 
awakened from its slumbers by a concert of many bells. 

It appeared to Herr Hahn in his sleep that winter 
was come, and that a merry party of sleighs were pass- 
ing round his house; he listened, and indignantly dis- 
covered that his own bells had been excited into activ- 
ity. He hastened into the garden in his night-dress, and 
called out, angrily: 

“ Who is there?” 

In a moment the ringing ceased, deep silence and 
peaceful quiet reigned around. He went up to the 
garden-house, and looked at his bells, which might be 
seen swinging under the darkened sky; but all around 
no one was to be discovered. He went back to his bed; 
but scarcely had he laid himself down when the noise 
began again, quick and loud, as if pealing for a Christ- 
mas gift. Again he rushed out of the house, and again 
the noise ceased; but when he raised himself above the 
railing and looked around, he saw in the garden oppo- 
site the broad figure of Herr Hummel standing by the 
hedge, and heard-a threatening voice call out: 


“ What crazy fancy is this?” 

“ It is inexplicable, Herr Hummel,” exclaimed Herr 
Hahn, across the street, in a conciliatory tone. 

“ Nothing is inexplicable,” cried out Herr Hummel, 
“ but the mischievous folly of hanging bells in the open 
air over a public street.” 

“]T resent your attack,” called out Herr Hahn, deeply 
wounded, “I have a right to hang up what I like on 
my own piece of ground.” 

Now there began a conflict of opposing views across 
the street. There Hummel’s bass, here Hahn’s sharp 
voice, which gradually rose into a counter-tenor; both 
figures in long night-dresses, divided by the street and 
railings, but like two heroes of antiquity fighting one 
another with strong language. If one failed to per- 
ceive the wild effect given to Herr Hahn by the red 
color of his night dress, yet he might be seen towering 
upon the height near his Chinese temple, raising his 
arm imposingly from the misty horizon; but Herr 
Hummel stood in the darkness, overshadowed by the 
wild vine. 

“1 will have you before the police court, because you 
disturb the repose of the citizens,” cried Herr Hummel 
at last, but felt the small hand of his wife at his back, 
who seized him by his night dress, turned him round, 
and gently entreated him not to make a scene. 

“ And I willinquire before the court who gave you a 
right to heap abuse upon me across the street,” called 
out Herr Haha, likewise in the act of retiring, for 
amidst the noise of the fight he had occasionally heard 
the soft.words, “ Come back, Hahn,” and seen his wife 
behind him wringing her hands. But he was not in a 
disposition to abandon the field of battle. 

“ A light and ladder here,” he exclaimed, “I will 
find out this shameful trick.” | 

The ladder and lanterns speedily made their appear- 
ance, brought by the frightened maid-servant. Herr 
Hahn mounted up to his bells, and sought long in vain; 
at last he discovered some one had contrived to unite the 
separate bells by a plait of horse-hair, and thus had 
rung them from the outside by one rope. | 

This wild night was followed by adreary morning. 

‘Go to the man across the street, Gabriel,” said Herr 
Hummel, “and ask if, for the sake of peace, he is will- 
ing to take away the bells immediately. I require my 
sleep, and I will not suffer that this night rabble should 
be allured to my house, make inroads upon the fence, 
steal my plums and break into my factory. This man, 
by his ringing, calls together all the rogues of the neigh- 
borhood.” 

Gabriel replied: “I will go over there for the sake 
of peace; but only if I may say with civility what I 
think fit.” 

“ With civility?” repeated Hummel, winking slyly at 
his confidant. “ You do not understand your own inter- 
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est. So fine an opportunity of making yourself impor- 
tant will not occur soon again, and it would be a pity to 
let it escape you. But I foresee, Gabriel, that, civil or 
not, we shall be unable to deal with the man. He’s 
malicious and obstinate and bitter. He is a bulldog, 
Gabriel. There, you have his character.” 

Gabriel proceeded to poor Herr Hahn, who sat, still 
suffering, before his untasted breakfast, and looked sus- 
piciously at the inmate of the hostile house. 

“I come only to inquire,” began Gabriel, adroitly, 
“whether you may, perhaps, have received intelligence 
through your son of my master?” 

“ None,” answered Herr Hahn, sorrowfully; “ there 
_ are times when everything goes wrong, dear Gabriel.” 

“ Yes, what a roguish trick was played last night,” 
said Gabriel, pityingly. 

Herr Hahn sprang up. ° 

“ He called meinsane and acoxcomb. Am I to put up 
with that? I, aman of business, and in my own gar- 
den! As regards the plaything, you may be right 
enough; one must not put too much confidence in men. 
But now my honor is touched, and I tell you the bells 
shall remain, and I shall place a watchman there every 
night.” 

In vain did Gabriel speak rationally to him. Herr 
Hahn was inexorable, and called after him again as he 
was leaving: 

“ Tell him we shall meet again in court.” 

Accordingly he went to his attorney, and insisted 
upon bringing a suit on account of abusive language at 
night. | 

“ Good,” said Hummel, when Gabriel returned from 
his fruitless mission, “These people compel me to take 
measures of security for myself. I will take care that 
no strange horse-hair shall be attached to my house. 
When the rogues sound the bells there, the dogs shall 
bark here. Measure for measure, Gabriel.” 

He went gloomily to his factory, and paced about 
wildly. His bookkeeper, who appeared to be a much-op- 
pressed man, because he never could obtain his rights 
from Herr Hummel, thought it was his duty, and that 
it was a fitting time to speak. 


“ The ideas of A. C. Hahn are absurd; all the world 


finds fault with them.” 

But the speech did him no good, 

“ What do this man’s ideas signify to you?” cried 
Hummel. “Are you the householder, and are you or I 
head of this business? If I choose to be angry it is my 
affair and not yours. His new clerk, Knips, wears his 
hair in frizzy curls, and perfumes himself with eau de 
cologne; you may make fun of him about that, this is 
your right. As to what concerns the rest of the world, 
your blame of this man’s devices is worth about as much 
as the twittering of the sparrow on the house-top; and if 
he should every day hang a peal of bells on his shoul- 
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ders and go thus into the counting-house, he would still 
remain a respectable citizen so far as this street rabble is 
concerned. Only, as regards myself, it is another thing. 
Iam his neighbor day and night, and if he gets into 
trouble I also have to suffer. For the rest, I object to 
all calumnies on my fellow-men. What must be said is 
my business alone, without associates; remember that.” 

A few evenings later, Gabriel was standing before 
the house-door, looking up to the heavens and watching 
whether a small black cloud, which was slowly floating 
past, would cover the face of the moon. Just as this 
took place, and the street and both houses lay in dark- 
ness, a carriage drove up to the house, and the voice of 
the master called out: “Is all well?” 

‘“ All well,” answered Gabriel, and unbuttoned the 
apron. 

Herr Hummel descended heavily, and behind him 
was heard an angry growl. 

“ What have you got there in the dark?” asked 
Gabriel, with much curiosity, putting his hands into the 
carriage, but he quickly withdrew them. Will the 
rough beast bite?” 

“Yes, I hope so,” replied Herr Hummel, “I mean it 
to bite. I have brought some watch-dogs against the 
bell-ringers.” 

He pulled out with a rope two indistinct figures, 
which rushed about yelping hoarsely, circled round 
Gabriel’s legs viciously, and drew the cord round him 
like a noose, 

“Need you bring such a multitude?” cried out Ga- 
briel; “ there are two of them.” 

The clouds had passed away, and the moon shone 
upon both dogs. 

“They are strange beasts, Herr Hummel; they are a 
curious race—-evidently mongrels,” he continued, in a 
depreciating tone; “hardly medium size, thick in form, 
and with shaggy hair; the bristles hang over the muzzle 
like mustachios. The mother must have been a poodle, 
the father a spitz; there must also have been some re- 
lationship with the pug, and the great-grandfather must 
have been a terrier. A fine production, Herr Hummel, 
and somewhat rare. How did you come by these 
moon-calves?” 

“That was a peculiar accident. I could not obtain a 
dog in the village to-day; but when I was returning 
through the wood, the horses shied and would not move 
on. While the coachman was handling them, | sud- 
denly perceived near the carriage a large black man, 
standing as if he had sprung from the ground, He was 
holding the two dogs by a rope, and laughed jeeringly 
at the abuse of the coachman. ‘What are you?’ I called 
out to him; ‘where are you taking the dogs?’ 

“ +¢To him who wishes to have them,’ said the black 
man. 

« ¢ Lift them into the carriage,’ said I. 
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“¢I do nothing,’ growled out the stranger; ‘you 
must fetch them.’ 

“ IT descended and asked, *‘W hat do you ask for them?” 

“ ¢ Nothing,’ said the man. 

“‘ The matter appeared suspicious to me, but I thought 
one might at least try them. I lifted the beasts into the 
carriage; they were quiet as lambs. ‘What do you call 
the dogs?’ I cried out from the carriage. 

“ «Brauhahn and Goslar,’ said the man, laughing like 
a devil.” 

“ Those are not dogs’ names, Herr Hummel,” inter- 
posed Gabriel, shaking his head. 

“I said that to the man, and he replied, ‘They have 
not been baptised.’ ‘But the rope is yours,’ I said; and 
only think, Gabriel, this black fellow answered me: 
‘ Keep it; you may hang yourself with it.’ I wished to 
throw the dogs out of the carriage again, but the man 
had vanished into the wood like a will-o’-the-wisp.” 

“ That is a bad story,” said Gabriel, much troubled; 
“‘these dogs have been reared in no Christian house. 
And will you really keep such hobgoblins ?” 

“TI will make the attempt,” said Herr Hummel. 
“After all, a dog is a dog.” 

“ Be careful, Herr Hummel, there is something mys- 
terious in the beasts.” 

“ Nonsense!” 

‘They are monsters,” continued Gabriel, counting 
on his fingers; “first, they have not the names of earthly 
dogs; secondly, they are offered without money; thirdly, 
no man knows what these beasts will eat.” 

“ As to their appetite, you will not have to wait long,” 
replied the master of the house. 

Gabriel drew a bit of bread out of his pocket, and 
the dogs snapped at it. “In this respect they are of the 
right species,” he said, a little tranquilized; “but what 
are they to be called in your house?” 

“The Briuhahh I shall call Fighthahn,” replied 
Herr Hummel; “and in my family no dog shall be called 
Goslar. I cannot bear this drink.” He cast a hostile 
look at the neighboring house. “Other people have such 
stuff fetched every day across the street, but that is no 
reason why I should suffer such a word in my house- 
hold. The black shall from this day forth be called 
Fighthahn and the red Spitehahn—that is settled. 

“ But, Herr Hummel, those are clearly offensive 
names,” exclaimed Gabriel; “that will make the matter 
worse,” 

“ That is my affair,” said Herr Hummel, decidedly. 
“At night they shall remain in the yard; they must 
guard the house.” 

“ So long as they do but preserve their bodies,” said 
Gabriel, warningly ; “but this kind come and vanish as 
they please—not as we wish.” 

“ Yet they are not of the devil,” rejoined Herr Hum- 
mel, laughing. 
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“Who speaks of the devil?” replied Gabriel, quickly. 
“There is no devil—that ~ Professor will never allow; 
but of dogs we have cases.’ 

So saying, Gabriel took the ‘animals into the hall. 
Herr Hummel called out into the r8om: “Good even- 
ing, Phillippine; here, I have brought you something.” 

Frau Hummel came to the door with a light, and 
looked astonished at the present, which whined at her 
feet. This humility disposed the lady to regard them 
with benevolence. 

“ But they are frightful,” she said, dubiously, as the 
red and the black sat down oneach side of her, wagging 
their tails and looking up at her from under their shaggy 
eyebrows. “And why are there two?” 

“They are not intended for exhibition,” returned 
Herr Hummel in a pacifying tone; “they are country 
stock—one is only a deputy.” 

After this presentation they were carried off to a 
shed, Gabriel once more tried their capacity of eating 
and drinking; they showed themselves thoroughly satis- 
factory in this respect, though not distinguished dogs as 
regards personal beauty, and Gabriel went to his room 
free from anxiety. 

When the clock struck ten, and the gate which di- 
vided the court-yard from the street was closed, Herr 
Hummel went down himself to the dogs’ shed in order 
to initiate these new watchers in their calling. He was 
much astonished, on opening the door, to find that they 
did not require any encouraging words from him—both 
creatures rushed between his legs out into the yard. 
As if driven by an invisible whip, they coursed round 
the house and factory without ceasing—always together, 
and never silent. Hitherto they had been depressed 
and quiet; now, either on account of the good food they 
had devoured or because their night watch had come, 
they became so noisy that even Herr Hummel drew 
back in astonishment. Their hoarse short bark over- 
powered the horn of the night watchman and the call 
of their master, who wished to recommend moderation 
to them. They chased wildly round the court inces- 
santly, and a continuous yelping accompanied their 
stormy race. The windows of the house were opened. 

“ This will be a stormy night, Herr Hummel,” cried 


‘out Gabriel. 


“ But, Henry, this is insupportable,” cried out his 
wife from her bedroom. 

“It is only their first joy,” said Herr Hummel, con- 
solingly, and withdrawing into the house. 

But this view appeared to be an error. Throughout 
the whole night the barking of the dogs sounded from 
the court-yard. In the houses of the neighborhood, 
also, shutters were thrown open, and loud words of re- 
proach addressed to Herr Hummel. The following 
morning he arose in a state of uncertainty. Even his 
own sound sleep had been disturbed by the reproaches 
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of his wife, who now sat at breakfast angry and afflicted 
with a headache. When he entered the court-yard, and 
gathered from his people the complaints they had heard 
from the neighbors, even he hesitated for a moment 
whether he should keep the dogs as an addition to his 
household. 

Ill luck would have it that just at this moment the 
porter of Herr Hahn entered the court-yard, and with 
defiant mien announced that Herr Hahn must insist 
upon Herr Hummel removing this outrageous barking, 
or he should be obliged to seek redress at the police 
court. 

This attack of his opponent decided the inward 
struggle of Herr Hummel. 

“If I can bear the barking of my dogs, other people 
can do so. The bells play there and the dogs sing 
here, and if any one wishes to hear my views before the 
police court he will hear enough.” 

He returned into the house and stepped up with 
dignity to -his suffering wife. “You are my wife, 
Phillippine; you are a clever woman, and I will yield 
to you in everything wherein you show a rational 
will.” 

“ Shall two dogs come between you and me?” asked 
the wife, with faltering voice. 

“ Never,” replied Herr Hummel; “there must be do- 
mestic peace, and I am sorry that you have a headache, 
and to please you I would remove the beasts. But I[ 
have come into contact again with this coxcomb. For 
the second time he threatens me with justice and police. 
My honor is at stake, and I can no longer give in. 
Be a good wife, Phillippine, and try to bear it some 
nights with cotton in your ears, till the dogs have got 
accustomed to their work.” 

“Henry,” replied the wife, wearily, “I have never 
doubted your heart; but your character is rough, and 
the voices of the dogs are too horrible. Can you, in 
order to establish your will, see your wife suffer, and 
become seriously ill, from sleeplessness? Will you, in 
order to maintain your character, sacrifice peace with 
the neighborhood ?” 


“TI do not desire that you should be ill, but I will . 


not give away the dogs,” replied Herr Hummel, seizing 
his felt hat, and going to the factory with heavy steps. 

If Herr Hummel indulged in the hope that he had 
ended the domestic struggle as conqueror, he was 
greatly in error. There was still another power in his 
home, who opened the campaign in a different manner. 
When Hummel approached his desk in his litttle 
counting-house, he saw near the inkstand a nosegay of 
flowers. Attached to the pink ribbon hung a note, 
which was sealed with a forget-me-not, and addressed 
—* To my dear Father.” 

“ That is my bright-eyed girl,” he murmured, and 
opening the note read the following lines: 
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“ My dear pa, good morrow! 
The dogs cause great sorrow, 
They are not delightful ; 
Their bark {s just frightful; 
Their ardor and sanguinity 
Disturb the vicinity. 
For the sake of our neighborhood, 
Be noble, generous and good.” 

_ Hummel laughed so heartily that the work in the 
factory stopped, and every one was amazed at his good 
humor, Then he marked the note with the date of its 
reception, put it in his pocket-book, and after the exam- 
ination of the letters which arrived, he betook himself 
into the garden. He looked at his little daughter 
sprinkling the beds with her watering-pot, and his heart 
swelled with a father’s pride. With what grace she 
turned and bent, and how her dark locks hung round 
the blooming face, and how actively she raised and 
swung the watering-pot; and, on perceiving him, when 
she put it down and held her finger threateningly at 
him, he was quite enchanted, 

“Verses again,” he called out to her, “I have re- 
ceived Number Nine.” 

“And you will be my good papa,” cried Laura, 
hastening toward him and stroking his chin; “send 
them away.” 

“Look you, child,” said the father, composedly. “I 
have already spoken to your mother about it, and I have 
already explained to her why I cannot dispose of them. 
Now, I cannot do, to please you, what I have not 
yielded to your mother; that would be contrary to all 
family rule. Respect your mother, little girl. 

“You are a hard-hearted father,” replied the 
daughter, pouting; “and see, you are unjust in this 
affair.” 

“ Oh, oh!” cried the father, “is that the way you ap- 
proach me?” 

“ What harm does that ringing of the bells up there 
do to us? The little summer-house is pretty, and when 
we sit in the garden in the evening, and there is a 
breeze, and the bells tinkle gently, that sounds well—it 
is like Mozart’s Magic Flute.” 

“ There is no opera here,” cried Hummel, angrily, 
“but public streets; and when my little dogs bark 
you can equally have your theatrical ideas, and imagine 
that you are in the wolf’s den—in the F reischiitz.” 

“ No, my father,” answered the daughter, eagerly, 
“ you are unjust to these people; for you wish to play 
them a trick, and that vexes me to my heart’s core. It 
is not.worthy of my father.” 

“ Yet you must bear it,” replied Hummel, doggedly, 
“ for this is a quarrel between men. Police regulations 
settle such affairs, and your verses are altogether out of 
place. And as regards the names, it is possible that 
other words like Adolar, Ingomar, and Marquis Posa, 
might sound better to you women. But this is no 
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reason for me; my names are practical. As regards 
flowers and books, I will do much to please you, but in 
the matter of dogs I cannot take poetry into considera- 
tion.” So saying, he turned his back upon his daughter, 
in order to avoid protracting the dispute. 

Laura, however, hastened to her mother’s room, and 
the ladies took counsel together. 

*“ The noise was bad enough,” complained Laura, 
“ but the names are terrible. I cannot use these words, 
and you ought not to suffer our people to do so, either.” 

“Dear child,” answered the experienced mother, 
«one has to pass through much in this world which is 
unpleasant, but what most grieves'me is that which is 
done against the dignity of women in their own houses. 
I shall say no more on the subject. I agree with you 
that both the names by which the dogs are called are 
an insult to our neighbor. But if your father were to 
discover that behind his back we called them Phebus 
and Azor, it would make matters worse.” 

“ No one at least must give utterance to the other 
names who cares for my friendship,” said Laura, 
decidedly, and entered into the court-yard. 

Gabriel was employing his leisure in making obser- 
vations on the new comers. He was frequently attracted 
to the dogs’ shed in order to establish the certainty of 
the earthly nature of the strangers. 

“'W hat is your opinion?” asked Laura, approaching 
him. 

“ [ have my opinion,” answered the servant, peering 
into the interior of the shed, “ namely, that there is some- 
thing suspicious about them. Did you remark the song of 
those ravens the other night? No real dog barks like 
that; they whine and moan and occasionally groan and 
speak like little children, They eat like other dogs, but 
their mode of life is unusual. See, now they cower 
down, as if they had been struck on the mouth because 
the sun shines on them. And then, dear young lady, 
the name!” 

Laura looked with curiosity at the beasts. 

“ We will alter the names secretly, Gabriel; this one 
shall only be called Ruddy.” 

“ That would certainly be better; it would at least 
not be an insult to Herr Hahn, but only to the tenant of 
the basement.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“ The porter who lives out there is called Ruddy.” 

“ Then,” decided Laura, “the red monster shall from 
henceforth be named The Other; our people shall 
call him Andres. Tell this to the workmen in the 
factory.” 

“ Andres!” replied Gabriel. “The name will just 
suit him. It will be too much honor to him.” 

Thus were kind hearts occupied in preventing the 
bad signification of the name; but in vain, for, as Laura 


*Andres means “ the other,”’ 


had correctly noted in her diary, when the ball of mis- 
chief has been thrown amongst men, it mercilessly hits 
the good as well as the bad. The dog was supplied 
with the most inoffensive name that ever was given; 
but through a wonderful complication of circumstances, 
which bid defiance to all human sagacity, it happened 
that Herr Hahn himself bore the name of Andreas. 
Thus the double name of the animal became a double 
affront to the neighboring house, and bad and good in- 
tentions mingled together in a thick, black soup of 
hatred. 

Early in the morning Herr Hummel appeared at the 
door, and defiantly, like Ajax, called the two dogs by 
their hostile names. The porter, Ruddy, heard the call 
in the cellar, hastened to his master’s room, and informed 
him of this horrible affront. Frau Hahn endeavored 
not to believe the thing, and maintained that they should, 
at least, wait for the confirmation of it. This confirma- 
tion did not fail tocome; for at noonday Gabriel opened 
the door of the place where the dogs were confined, and 
made the creatures come out for a quarter of an hour’s 
sunning in the garden, Laura, who was sitting among 
her flowers, and was just looking out for her secret 
ideal—a famous singer, who, with his glossy black hair 
and military gait was just passing by—determined, like 
a courageous maiden, not to peer after her favorite 
through the foliage of the vine arbor, and turned toward 
the dogs. In order to accustom the red one to his new 
name, she enticed him with a bit of cake, and called him 
several times by the unfortunate name, “ Andres.” At 
the same moment, Dorchen rushed to Frau Hahn, say- 
ing: “It is true; now even Fraulein Laura calls it by 
the Christian name of our master.” 

Frau Hahn stepped to the window much shocked, 
and herself heard the name of her dear husband. 
She retreated quickly, for this insult of her neighbor’s 
brought tears into her eyes, and she sought for her 
pocket-handkerchief to wipe them away unperceived by 
her maid. Madame Mahn was a good woman, calm 
and agreeable, with a tendency to plumpness and 
an inclination quietly to do anything for the sake of 
peace. But this heartlessness of the daughter roused 
her anger. She instantly fetched her cloak from the 
closet, and went with the utmost determination across 
the street to the garden of the hostile neighbors.. 

( To be continued.) 


The richest genius, like the most fertile soil, when 
uncultivated, shoots up into the rankest weeds; and, in- 
stead of vines and olives for the pleasure and use of man, 
produces to its slothful owner the most abundant crop 
of poisons.—Hume, 

From nature we possess no defect that could not be- 
come a virtue, and no virtue that could not become a 
fault.— Goethe. 
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